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What  in  the  World ! 


Conforming  with  an  old  publishing  custom, 
initiated  during  the  days  of  N.E.L.A.,  this 
issue  of  Electrical  World  was  in  the  mails,on 
its  way  to  you,  the  day  after  the  E.E.I.  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicage  closed.  It  contains  all 
the  news  of  the  meeting  including  that  of 
the  final  session. 


Convention  in  Chicago.  Publishing  in  New 
York.  Editors  in  both  places.  Air  mails 
and  telegraph  link  the  staff.  Into  the  morning 
hours  we  go  that  you  may  have  the  news  of 
the  industry's  own  convention  promptly. 


You  would,  will,  or  perhaps  did,  like  the  Fair. 
Invigorating  as  a  fresh  breeze  or  a  new  idea, 
it  stimulates  with  color,  architecture,  light 
and  confidence  even  those  who  are  dismayed 
by  the  precipitous  course  of  the  world  we 
live  in,  headed  irresolutely  for  Heaven  or 
Hell. 


Never  before  have  the  display  and  emotional 
possibilities  of  lighting  been  so  skillfully 
developed  on  so  large  a  scale.  Modernism 
in  architecture  and  decoration  has  been 
advanced  many  years  by  the  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition. 


Of  greatest  interest  perhaps  to  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  men  is  "Electricity  at  Work" — a 
tremendous  spectacle  illustrative  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  progress  of  the  art  of  generation 
and  distribution  of  energy  as  well  as  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  needs  and  tasks  and  pleasures 
of  mankind.  Otherwise  unemployed  engi¬ 
neers  devised  an  absorbingly  interesting 
display. 


Xew  Developments  in 
Design  of  AmerTran 
TYPE  RS 
DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSFORMERS 


Type  RS  represents  an  entirely 
new  line  of  Distribution  Trans¬ 
formers  incorporating  all  latest  re¬ 
finements  and  built  to  meet  the 
most  exacting  requirements. 


•  Coils  are  vacuum  impregnaled  in  varnish  having  70%  solids 
— an  insulation  superior  to  other  usual  compounds. 

9  Bushings  are  the  coordinated  flasbover  type  and  may  he  re¬ 
placed  easily  and  quickly  (no  soldering),  yet  they  are 
incapable  of  syphoning  oil,  splash-proof,  and  weather  proof. 

9  Transfomters  are  shipped  filled  with  oil — proper  cover  and 
pocket  gaskets  make  this  possible  by  preventing  leakage. 

9  Tanks  fabricated  from  copper-bearing  steel  and  covers  cast 
from  nickel-iron  alloy,  thus  insuring  against  rust. 

9  Coils  of  unusual  design  with  ample  ventilating  ducts  to 
provide  proper  cooling  and  high  overload  capacity. 

9  Standard  sizes  from  21  to  100  kva.  and  for  voltages  up  to 
8650Y  are  of  similar  electrical  and  mechanical  design. 

9  New  20-page  illustrated  catalog  giving  complete  information 
and  prices  available  on  request. 


AMERICAN  TRANSFORMER  COMPANY 

Transformer  Builders  for  Over  31  Years 


170  EMMET  ST. 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Sales  Representatives 


Atlanta.  Ga. — Marshal  L.  Whitman, 
Bona  Allen  Bldtr 

Boston,  Mass. — Electrical  Apparatus 
Sales  Co.,  10  High  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — B.  A.  Hansen.  52*/2 
Anderson  Place. 

Cleveland,  Ohio — A.  D.  Fishel  &  Co., 
942  Engiiyjers  Bldg. 

Chicago,  111. — Kelburn  Engineering 
Co..  600  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

Denver,  Col. — J.  Ludvig  Hansen, 
164.'5  Wazee  St. 


Knoxville,  Tenn. — Arthur  L.  Pollard. 

307  New  Sprankle  Bldg. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — F.  E.  Edey. 

1607  Hennepin  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — M.  B.  Cutting. 

12  East  41st  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. — L.  D.  Joralenion, 
112  So.  16th  Street. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Edgar  M.  Moore  4 
Co.,  Farmers  Bank  Bldg. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — J.  W.  Jones.  660  So. 
18th  Street. 


CANADA.  Montreal.  Que. — W.  O.  Taylor  &  Co.,  ll.'i  Canada  Cement  Bldg- 


AMERTRAN 

TRANSFORMERS 
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Congress  Delays  Action  on  Federal  Tax 


HOUGH  Senate  ami  House  of 
1  Representative  conferees  agreed 
last  week  to  forget  all  that  had  elapsed 
in  the  way  of  discussion  and  proposals 
in  connection  with  the  shift  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  energy  tax  of  3  per  cent  from  con¬ 
sumer  to  proflucer  (Electrical  Worlh, 
June  3,  page  705)  and  to  transfer  it  di¬ 
rectly,  no  enabling  action  had  been  taken 
by  Congress  at  the  time  of  going  to 
press. 

Speculation  upon  the  probable  effect 
of  the  shift  upon  utility  operating  and 
holding  company  revenues  has  been 
widespread.  Estimates  by  financial  ob¬ 
servers  have  placed  the  cut  in  net  in¬ 
come  available  for  junior  issues  at  10  to 
35  per  cent.  Some  place  the  penalty 
against  proprietorship  at  3  cents  to 
$1.07  a  share.  Little  has  been  said,  how¬ 
ever.  about  the  effect  upon  the  rate  sit¬ 
uation.  Voluntary  reductions  in  the 
future  will  be  more  difficult  for  manage¬ 
ment  to  justify  when  earnings  are  sliced 
so  heavily  by  taxation. 

Dividend  tax  proposed 

Seething  with  resentment  induced  by 
the  probably  wholly  legal  actions  of  the 
Morgan  group,  which  have  nevertheless 
iK'en  fanned  into  popular  discredit  by 
the  scandal  sheets.  Congress  has  sharply 
altered  its  taxation  plans.  Capital  gains 
and  loss  provisions  of  the  income  tax 
law  are  due  for  change.  Inclusion  of 
a  levy  upon  dividends  upon  stocks,  al¬ 
ready  taxed  as  corporation  revenue,  is 
discussed.  This  tax  would  be  at  5  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  the  dividend  and 
would  he  payable  at  the  source.  It  has 
been  assailed  as  unsound. 

T 

Shoals  Project  Under  Way 

ith  more  than  100  surveyors  engaged 
in  running  out  the  flow'age  lines  that 
will  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  big 
re^v:  voir  on  the  Clinch  and  Powell 


Rivers,  work  on  the  building  of  Cove 
Creek  Dam  has  begun.  The  dam  225 
ft.  high  and  hacking  up  water  in  a  res¬ 
ervoir  of  83  square  miles,  is  to  lie  the 
key  to  fiocxl  control,  navigation  and 
power  development  of  the  Tennessee 
V'allev. 

T 

Edison  Electric  Institute 
Meets  in  Chicago 

This  week,  amid  the  splendors  that  are 
the  Century  ol  Progress  Exposition,  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute,  successor  to  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  held 
its  first  annual  convention  in  Chicago. 
This  issue  of  "Electrical  World"  is  de¬ 
voted  largely  to  a  report  of  the  meeting, 
presentation  of  excerpts  from  the  more 
significant  addresses  and  recording  of 
convention  discussions. 

T 

Complainants  Would  Reopen 
Case  in  Labor  Hearing 

Though  counsel  for  the  Brooklyn  Edi¬ 
son  Company  filed  briefs  as  requested 
by  the  New  York  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  revolutionary  acceptance 
of  authority  in  labor  matters  by  that 
regulatory  body  (Electrical  World, 
April  1,  page  403),  protesting  interests 
have  failed  to  do  so.  It  is  the  plea  of 
Jerome  Count,  attorney  for  the  com¬ 
plainants,  that  the  commission  have  the 
company  furnish  data  relating  either  to 
the  transfer  or  discharge  of  employees 
since  January,  1931. 

"With  such  information,”  declared 
Mr.  Count,  “it  would  he  possible  to  cite 
specific  cases  of  abuse  and  ilemonstrate 
their  relation  to  service  and  rates  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  any  employee’s  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  company. 


"All  that  the  complaint  itself  said 
about  rates,”  the  company’s  brief  states, 
"was  that  the  company  had  effected  an 
annual  saving  of  $7,5()0,0(K)  in  wages, 
‘while  rates  remain  at  the  same  ex¬ 
cessive  levels  as  prevailed  prior  to  such 
savings.’  All  that  the  complaint  said 
about  service  was  that  the  acts  com¬ 
plained  of  ‘endanger  the  continuity  of 
service  and  the  adequacy  thereof.’  It 
now  appears  that  the  assertion  of  the 
complaint  as  .to  service  being  endangered 
was  wholly  without  foundation  and  was 
matle  recklessly  in  the  hope  that  some 
might  turn  up  to  support  it.” 

T 

Commission  Reform  Bill 
Approved  by  Pinchot 

Much  to  the  open  disgust  of  the  so- 
called  liberal  element  in  Pennsylvania, 
Governor  Pinchot  has  signed  the  hill 
of  Senator  McClure  providing  for  con¬ 
trol  of  utility  holding  companies,  their 
securities  and  other  functions  by  the 
state  Public  Service  Commission.  Gover¬ 
nor  Pinchot  hut  a  day  or  so  previous 
vetoed  the  bill  offered  by  Senator  Mc¬ 
Clure  providing  for  a  continuance  of 
the  investigation,  under  way  for  some 
months  by  the  Pennsylvania  Senate,  of 
the  regulatory  body  (Electrical 
World,  page  740). 

“A  first  feeble  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  of  absolutely  necessary  legisla¬ 
tion,”  said  the  Governor  in  affixing  his 
signature  and  taking  no  pains  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  estimate  of  the  measure’s  in¬ 
adequacy.  “This  bill  is  a  miserable 
excu.se.” 

“There  are  two  features  of  the  hill 
which  moved  me  to  sign  it,  and  only 
two.”  The  first  one  has  to  do  with 
the  return  through  group  action  of 
consumers  of  charges  previously  col¬ 
lected  by  utilities  pending  rate  litigation. 
The  other  precludes  a  discontinuance  of 
service  by  a  utility  for  an  unpaid  and 
due  balance  on  the  time-purchase  of 
appliances. 
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Insull  Successor  Company  Fought 


Legality  of  the  Penn  Southern 
J  Power  Company,  to  be  formed  by 
order  of  Irwin  Kurtz,  federal  bank¬ 
ruptcy  referee,  to  hold  five  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  companies  in  the  Eastern  Insull 
group  for  the  benefit  of  creditors 
(Electrical  World,  May  13,  page 
569),  was  questioned  in  New  York  last 
week  by  Federal  District  Judge  Alfred 
C.  Coxe.  The  referee’s  order  creating 
the  Penn  Southern  Power  Company  was 
brought  before  Judge  Coxe  for  review 
by  Robert  Starr,  counsel  for  the  Utili¬ 
ties  Power  &  Light  Corporation,  a 
$4,215,000  creditor  of  the  bankrupt 
National  Public  Service  Corporation. 
The  arrangement  whereby  five  operat¬ 
ing  companies  —  Tidewater  Power, 
Florida  Power,  Georgia  Power  &  Light, 
Penn  Central  Light  &  Power  and 
Michigan  Electric  Power — were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  assets  of  the  National 
Electric  Power  Company,  National 
Public  Service  Corporation,  Seaboard 
Public  Service  Corporation  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Management  &  Engineering  Cor¬ 
poration,  all  bankrupt,  was  defended 
by  Edward  L.  Williams,  counsel,  who 
negotiated  it  for  the  Irving  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  as  trustee  in  bankruptcy  for  the 
four  Insull  key  organizations. 

Penn  Southern  plans 

Mr.  Williams  said  the  new  Penn 
Southern  Power  Company  would  be 
formed  to  hold  stocks  of  operating  com¬ 
panies  now  held  by  the  New  York  Trust 
Company  and  the  Chemical  Bank  as 
collateral  for  loans  made  to  the  bank¬ 
rupt  National  Electric  Power  Company 
and  its  bankrupt  subholding  companies, 
under  terms  which  are  now  the  subject 
of  intercompany  and  pledge  claims  and 
counter-claims.  In  exchange  for  the 
surrender  of  the  operating  company 
stocks  by  the  banks  and  their  provision 
of  $750,000  of  new  money  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Penn  Southern  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  to  control  the  operating 
companies,  the  banks  were  to  receive 
under  Referee  Kurtz’s  order  an  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  of  income  bonds  of  the  new 
company  and  a  bonus  of  a  20  per  cent 
common-stock  participation,  while  a  vot¬ 
ing-trust  agreement  was  drawn  to  in¬ 
sure  sound  management.  The  remain¬ 
ing  80  per  cent  of  the  common  stock 
was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Irving 
Trust  Company  to  be  divided,  63  per 
cent  to  the  bankrupt  estate  of  the 
National  Electric  Power  Company  and 
17  per  cent  to  the  bankrupt  estate  of  the 
Seaboard  Public  Service  Corporation. 
The  two  other  bankrupts,  the  National 
Public  Service  and  the  Electric  Man¬ 
agement  &  Engineering  Corporation, 
for  which  the  Irving  Trust  Company 
was  simultaneously  trustee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  received  none  of  it. 

Mr.  Williams  accused  Mr.  Starr  of 


deliberate  delay  in  the  interests  of  the 
Utilities  Power  &  Light  Corporation, 
which  he  declared  to  be  “in  substantial 
competition  with  these  companies.” 

Lindley  denounces  gas  plan 

A  plan  to  reorganize  another  Insull 
subsidiary,  the  Southern  United  Gas 
Company,  that  involved  the  payment  of 
51  per  cent  of  the  common  stock  as  a 
bonus  to  the  reorganizer,  was  denounced 
as  “nefarious”  by  Federal  Judge  Walter 
C.  Lindley  in  Chicago.  The  plan  was 
presented  by  the  committee  headed  by 
Clarence  I.  Worcester  of  Philadelphia 
at  the  hearing  on  reorganization  of  three 
Insull  subsidiaries,  the  United  Public 
.Service  Company,  United  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  Company  and  Southern  United 
Company. 

Fight  to  quash  indictments 

In  the  meantime,  arguments  have  been 
begun  on  the  defense  motion  to  quash 
the  indictments  against  nineteen  de¬ 
fendants  charged  with  using  the  mails 
to  defraud  in  connection  with  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Corporation  Securities 
Company  of  Chicago.  Among  those 
under  indictment  are  Samuel  Insull,  his 
son,  Samuel,  Jr.;  his  brother,  Martin; 
Stanley  Field,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Continental  Illinois  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  and 
Harry  L.  Stuart,  head  of  Halsey, 
Stuart  &  Company.  Amos  C.  Miller, 
representing  Mr.  Stuart  and  three  other 
officials  of  his  company,  attacked  the  in¬ 
dictment  as  vague,  insufficient  and  as 
failing  to  apprise  the  defendants  of  the 
charge  against  them.  Commenting  on 
the  indictment.  Judge  Wilkerson  said; 
“I  would  suppose  that  this  is  a  good 
indictment.  If  your  motion  is  over¬ 
ruled  you  might  obtain  a  bill  of  particu¬ 
lars.” 

Rumors  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  considering  new  indictments 
against  Samuel  Insull  have  not  been 
officially  confirmed. 

T 

Winnipeg  Receiver  Asked/ 
Provincial  Law  Questioned 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Montreal  last 
week  the  protective  committee  of  bond¬ 
holders  of  Northwestern  Power  Com¬ 
pany  was  given  authority  to  apply  for  a 
receiving  order  in  bankruptcy  against 
the  Winnipeg  Electric  Company  as 
guarantor  of  the  principal  and  interest 
of  its  bonds.  A  committee  reported  re¬ 
ceivership  the  most  logical  step  to  bring 
about  a  reorganization  plan  and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  bondholders.  At 
the  present  time  Winnipeg  Electric  as 
guarantor  of  the  principal  and  interest 
to  the  Northwestern  Power  6  per  cent 
first  mortgage  bonds,  of  which  there 
are  $10,000,000  outstanding,  is  in  de¬ 


fault.  The  situation  is  held  uncompli¬ 
cated  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Mani¬ 
toba  Legislature  giving  authority  to 
the  Municipal  and  Public  Utility  Board 
to  stay  actions  and  proceedings  against 
public  utilities  and  their  property.  It 
is  reported  that  counsel  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  considers  that  the  provincial  act 
could  not  over-ride  the  bankruptcy  laws 
of  the  Dominion. 

T 

Few  Light  and  Power  Issues 
Among  New  Bond  Defaults 

For  the  month  ended  May  15  new  de¬ 
faults  in  electric  light  and  power  bonds 
totaled  only  $25,878,500  out  of  a  total 
of  $357,371,830  for  defaults  in  all 
groups,  including  public  utility,  railroad, 
industrial  and  real  estate  issues.  To 
this  sum  Southern  Cities  Public  Service 
Company  contributed  $17,363,500  —  a 
holding  company,  the  operating  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  which  supply  manufactured 
and  natural  gas  with  the  exception  of 
one  small  electric  light  and  power  prop¬ 
erty  operating  in  St.  Marys,  Ga. 

Other  companies  that  have  defaulted 
are  the  Arizona  Power  Company,  a  unit 
of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  System, 
to  the  amount  of  $2,753,500;  the  Broad 
River  Power  Company,  Associated  Gas 
&  Electric  System,  to  the  amount  of 
$1,094,500;  Florida  Public  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  also  a  unit  in  the  Associated  sys¬ 
tem,  to  the  amount  of  $3,340,400,  and 
the  Inland  Power  &  Light,  Insull  sys¬ 
tem,  to  the  amount  of  $1,326,600.  Ari¬ 
zona  Power  was  the  only  company  that 
defaulted  as  to  principal. 

T 

Brawley  (Calif.)  Municipal 

Voters  of  Brawley,  Calif.,  at  a  special 
election  have  approved  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil’s  proposal  for  establishment  of  a 
municipal  light  and  power  plant  to  cost 
approximately  $500,000.  The  city  now 
receives  electric  service  from  the  South¬ 
ern  Sierras  Power  Company.  The  vote 
was  901  to  465.  The  city  proposes  con¬ 
struction  of  a  Diesel  engine  power  plant 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  income.  Brawley 
is  the  first  Imperial  Valley  town  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  a  municipal  electric  plant 
program. 

T 

American  G.  &  E.  Reports 

Increased  surplus  is  reported  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Gas  &  Electric  Company  for  1932, 
being  $59,726,119,  comparing  with  $56,- 
290,834  at  the  end  of  1931.  Cash  and 
time  deposits  were  $22,635,926,  against 
$19,508,751  in  the  preceding  year.  “The 
company  has  no  floating  debt  other  than 
for  current  accounts  not  due  and  un¬ 
adjusted  tax  items,”  George  N.  Tidd, 
president,  stated.  “The  company’s  sub¬ 
sidiaries  have  no  floating  debt  except 
for  advances  of  parent  companies  to  sub- 
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Speculative  Rise  Continues 


Mothins  else  is  quite  so  important  at  the 
moment  as  the  final  terms  and  implications 
of  the  industry  recovery  act.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  Administration 
will  be  less  than  satisfied  with  any  code  of 
practices  which  fails  to  provide  a  minimum 
wage,  definite  short-hour  schedules  of  oper¬ 
ations  and  positive,  increased  power  of 
labor  in  return  for  the  anti-trust  freedom  of 
industry.  Cotton  goods  manufacturers  have 
estimated  that  the  introduction  of  a  two- 
shift,  40-hour  week  in  their  field  would 
mean  a  35  per  cent  mark-up  over  the  price 
rise  which  has  already  taken  place. 

One  of  the  little  jokes  of  the  Great  Illu¬ 
sion  is  that,  with  all  the  hullabaloo  over 
higher  prices,  notably  for  the  farmer,  so  far 
only  speculators  can  have  made  any  money 
out  of  it  all.  Farmers  do  not  hold  their 
produce  for  later  sale.  It  is  the  speculator 
whose  warehouse  receipts  yield  profits. 


One  wonders  just  how  far  the  American 
people  have  traveled  along  the  trail  with 
their  leaders.  Says  Donald  Richberg,  a 
framer  of  the  industrial  recovery  act  and  one 
of  those  slated  to  shape  its  enforcement: 
"Industries  should  be  maintained  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  livelihood 
for  those  who  work  in  them." 

This  week:  Automobile  production  holds 
its  own,  dropping  somewhat  with  the  holi¬ 
day,  but  is  still  above  the  figures  for  a  year 
ago;  car  loadings  up  slightly;  general  busi¬ 
ness  indexes  show  rise  for  tenth  consecu¬ 
tive  week  and  are  now  at  levels  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1931;  steel  production,  at  44  per 
cent,  approximates  May,  1931 ,  levels,  and 
electric  power  production,  following  the 
holiday  influence,  drops  but  slightly.  Prices 
surge  upward  once  more,  stocks,  bonds  and 
commodities  continuing  to  display  notable 
strength. 


sicliaries  and  except  for  accounts  not 
due  and  unadjusted  tax  items.  With 
the  exception  of  $8,000  of  bonds  of  one 
of  the  subsidiaries  falling  due  serially 
in  1933,  1934  and  1935,  there  are  no 
bonds  of  either  the  company  or  any  of 
its  subsidiaries  maturing  before  1936." 

▼ 

N.F.P.A.  Refers  Code 
Changes  to  Board  of  Directors 

Meeting  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  last  week 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Associa¬ 
tion  considered  a  number  of  topics  relat¬ 
ing  to  safety  of  plant  equipment  and  the 
facilities  for  providing  service  to  the 
consumer.  A.  R.  Small,  chairman  of 
the  electrical  committee,  presented  his 
report  and  recommendations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  proposed  code  changes  and  this 
was  referred  with  little  discussion  at  this 
meeting  to  the  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  June  26,  for  action  as  to  actual 
changes  in  the  code. 

There  was  also  referred  to  the  board 
of  directors  a  motion  by  L.  F.  Adams  of 
the  National  Electrical  Manufacturers’ 
Association  proposing  amendment  of 
sub-paragraph  1  of  proposed  new  para¬ 
graph  (a)  of  Section  804  so  as  to  omit 
the  requirement  that  non-tamperable 
plug  fuses  shall  fit  in  the  existing  stand¬ 
ard  Edison  plug  cutout  bases  when  an 
adapter  is  not  used. 

A  complete  revision  of  the  regulations 
for  carbon  dioxide  fire  extinguishing 
systems  was  also  presented  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  No  fundamental  change  in  the 
type  of  protection  specified  is  planned. 


Lisht  Indicators  at  the  Races 

Four  electrically  operated  indicator 
boards,  employing  the  use  of  10,276 
bulbs,  will  be  constructed  at  Arlington 
Park,  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the 
$250,000  totalizer  now  being  installed. 
Odds  on  the  various  horses  may  be  dis¬ 
played  instantaneously  on  these  indica¬ 
tor  boards,  which  are  connected  by 
cables  with  electrically  operated  cal¬ 
culating  machines,  which,  in  turn,  are 
hooked  up  with  the  ticket  issuers.  A 
group  of  twenty-four  bulbs  is  capable 
of  forming  the  numerals  from  zero  to 
nine  as  desired.  These  numerals  not 
only  can  be  changed  at  speeds  greater 
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than  the  human  eye  can  follow,  but 
possess  no  inertia,  stop  at  any  desired 
point  instantly  and  may  be  read  clearly 
at  great  distances  and  in  any  light. 

T 

A.I.E.E.  Coast  Meeting  OFf 

Tentative  plans  for  the  annual  Pacific 
Coast  convention  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Electrical  Engineers  have  been 
canceled.  It  is  announced  that  the  meet¬ 
ing,  originally  scheduled  for  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  September  4-8  of  this  year, 
will  probably  be  held  in  that  city  in  a 
corresponding  period  of  1934. 


ON  TO  THE  FAIR — At  the  entrance  to  “Electricity  at  Work”  in  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition 
stands  this  dynamic  concept  of  a  1933  invitation  to  the  central-station  exhibit.  Flashing  lights  and  whirling 
wheels  of  color  bid  the  visitor  “Follow  Electricity  Down  the  Copper  Highway.” 
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Comin3  Meetings 

C'unadian  KIprtrical  AHHorlation  —  Lu- 
cerne-in-Quebec,  June  14-16,  B.  C. 
F'airchild,  I’ower  Building,  Montreal, 
Que. 

American  Foundrymen’H  AHHOciatioii  — 
Chicago,  Ill.,  June  111-24.  C.  E.  Hoyt, 
222  \V.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

American  l*h,VHical  Society  —  Chicago, 
Ill.,  June  19-24.  W.  L.  Severinghau.s, 
Columbia  I'niversity,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  .\Kricultiiral  Kngi- 
neers — Rural  electric  sessions,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind.,  June  22-23.  T.  K.  Hienton, 
West  I^afayette,  Ind. 

.\merican  Institute  of  Electrical  Eiigi- 
neers — Summer  convention,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  June  26-30.  H.  H.  Henline,  33 
Svest  39th  St.,  New  York. 

.American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neers— Chicago,  111.,  June  26-30.  C. 
W.  Rice,  29  West  39th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Sf>clety  for  Testing  Materials 
—Chicago,  111.,  June  26-30.  C.  L. 
Warwick,  1315  Spruce  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Engineers’  Day,  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition — Chi(‘ago,  III.,  June  28, 
G.  E.  Pfisterer,  308  West  Washington 
St.,  Chicago. 

Ill  iiminatiiig  Engineering  Society — Dela- 
van,  Wis.,  August  28-31.  D.  W.  At¬ 
water,  29  West  39th  St.,  New  York. 

International  Association  of  Electrical 
Inspectors — Chicago,  Ill.,  September 
11-15.  V.  H.  Tousley,  612  No.  Mich¬ 
igan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

▼ 

Pinchot  Vetoes  McClure  Bill/ 
Calls  Senate  Insincere 

Maintaining  that  the  Senate  committee 
investigating  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  pulilic  utilities  is  not 
sincere.  Governor  Pinchot  last  week 
vetoed  the  hill  of  Senator  McClure  of 
Delaware  County  providing  for  $100,000 
for  a  continuance  of  the  inquiry.  Be¬ 
fore  vetoing  the  measure  the  Governor 
conferred  with  Oliver  K.  Eaton,  for¬ 
merly  counsel  of  the  committee,  who  re¬ 
signed  in  protest  against  the  method  in 
which  the  McClure  committee  was 
proceeding  last  March  (Electrical 
World,  March  11,  page  305).  Mr. 
Eaton’s  resignation  and  his  clash  with 
Senator  McClure  resulted  from  testi¬ 
mony  by  Commission  Chairman  Clyde 
L.  King,  the  same  testimony  which 
caused  Mr.  Pinchot’s  break  with  Mr. 
King  and  the  jiending  Supreme  Court 
suit  to  oust  the  man  he  named  as  chair¬ 
man  (Electrical  World,  Mav  13,  page 
595). 

The  main  ground  upon  which  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pinchot  vetoed  the  McClure  bill 
was  that  the  Senate  was  not  sincere  in 
adopting  the  resolution  of  Senator 
Chauncey  W.  Parkinson,  postponing 
action  of  the  Governor’s  nominees  to 
the  commission  because  the  investiga¬ 
tion  was  still  under  way.  “I  have  been 
vigorously  in  favor  of  a  real  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
and  its  past  relations  with  the  public 
utilities,”  tbe  Governor  wrote  in  his 
veto.  ‘‘If  there  were  any  prospect  of 
having  a  real  investigation  by  tbe  com¬ 
mission  named  in  this  bill  I  should 
approve  it  with  great  enthusiasm.  That 
resolution  was  a  fraud  and  a  sham.  It 


is  well  known  that  there  are  no  charges 
pending  against  any  of  my  appointees 
to  the  commission  and  that  the  in¬ 
vestigation  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of 
the  commissioners  serving  under  ap¬ 
pointments  from  me.  .  .  . 

“But  for  the  fact  that  this  committee 
proposes  to  make  a  substantial  expendi¬ 
ture,  I  should  approve  this  resolution 
in  any  event  and  let  the  committee 
answer  to  the  people  for  its  conduct, 
but  I  can  see  no  advantage  whatever 
for  squandering  $1(K),0()0  or  any  part 
of  it  on  something  which  will  bring  no 
benefit  whatever  to  the  state.” 

T 

New  Electrification  Plan 
for  Italian  Railways 

Completion  of  plans  for  a  twelve-year 
undertaking  to  include  2.740  miles  of 
line  brings  Italy’s  railway  electrification 
to  a  revival. 

Included  in  the  work  is  the  electrifica¬ 
tion  of  the  important  Milan  north-south 
line  as  far  as  Reggio  de  Calabria  and 
also  the  Turin-Trieste  line  and  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  system  connecting  Italy 
with  Switzerland  and  Austria.  The 
new  electrification  scheme  will  neces¬ 
sitate  the  erection  of  several  additional 
electric  power  stations. 

▼ 

Oreson  Order  Witlidiawn 

Withdrawal  of  orders  pertaining  to  the 
valuation  and  rates  of  the  Northwestern 
Electric  Company,  Portland,  has  been 
made  by  Charles  M.  Thomas,  one-man 
utility  commission  of  Oregon.  A  date 
for  continuation  of  the  hearing  has  been 
set.  The  orders  withdrawn,  issued  in 
the  fall  of  1930,  fixed  a  valuation  for 
the  Oregon  properties  of  the  company 
and  reduced  rates  from  16  per  cent  for 
residential  service  to  smaller  reductions 
for  commercial  and  power  services. 
The  orders  were  immediately  contested 
in  the  federal  court  as  confiscatory  and 
a  temporary  injunction  against  them 
was  allowed.  Changed  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  incomplete  testimony  were 
given  as  the  reason  for  the  withdrawal. 

▼ 

Rural  Line  Order  Contested 

Conowingo  Power  Company  has  notified 
the  Maryland  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  on  the  grounds  that  the  order  is 
unjust,  unwarranted,  unreasonable  and 
unlawful,  it  will  not  accept  and  abide  by 
an  order  handed  down  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  on  May  17  holding  that  the  com¬ 
pany  could  not  require  patrons  at  Old 
Field  Point  to  make  special  payments 
to  the  company  for  running  a  line  to 
the  community  after  these  payments  had 
been  in  force  for  three  years  from  the 
date  the  contracts  were  signed. 


Eaton  Stocks  to  Be  Sold/ 
Head  Fights  Bank  Plan 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  on 
June  12  the  greater  part  of  the  assets 
of  Continental  Shares,  Inc.,  the  holding- 
investment  company  through  which 
Cyrus  S.  Eaton  of  Cleveland  held  a 
dominating  position  in  the  public  utility, 
steel,  rubber  and  newsprint  industries, 
will  be  auctioned  in  New  York  by  the 
Chase  National  Bank.  These  assets  had 
been  deposited  as  collateral  for  heavy 
loans  made  to  the  trust  in  1931,  when 
the  climax  was  reached  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  affairs.  The  collateral  held  by 
Chase  National  comprises  approximately 
60  per  cent  of  the  assets  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  which  at  one  time  attained  a 
book  value  exceeding  $187,(X)(),00(),  hut 
which  amounted  to  $44,491,577  at  the 
end  of  1932.  At  that  time  investment 
were  listed  at  $134,(XX),000,  but  were 
brought  down  to  $38,304,0(X)  by  aiiiiro- 
priations  from  reserves.  There  wa> 
$41,475,000  of  notes  payable,  and  the 
deficit  of  $51,266,428  exceeded  hy 
several  million  dollars  the  value  of  all 
stocks  held. 

Besides  including  w'orking  control  of 
the  United  Light  &  Power  Company, 
one  of  the  larger  public  utility  holding 
companies,  the  collateral  to  be  sold 
represents  powerful  interests  in  many 
leading  tire  and  rubber  companies  and 
large  blocks  of  stocks  in  several  >teel 
companies.  The  bank  is  asking  mini¬ 
mum  prices  of  about  $18,17(),()(K)  for  the 
collateral  to  be  auctioned.  Stocks  will 
be  sold  in  blocks  of  10,000  shares  or 
less. 

Related  to  Insull  case 

Continental  Shares  was  organized  in 
1926  as  an  investment  trust-holding 
company  by  the  Otis- Eaton  interests  of 
New  York  and  Cleveland.  In  the 
course  of  his  big  operations  during 
1929  and  1930  Mr.  Eaton  came  in  con¬ 
flict  with  Bethlehem  Steel  and  the  Insull 
interests,  both  of  which  were  seriously 
affected  by  his  coups.  It  was  in  1931 
that  Mr.  Eaton  resigned  as  chairman  of 
Continental  Shares  and  from  other  busi¬ 
ness  positions  of  prominence  after 
having  spent  his  entire  personal  fortune 
in  successfully  fighting  the  merger  of 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  with  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel.  Before  it  was  certain  that 
the  fight  had  been  won  Mr.  Eaton’s 
interests  liegan  to  collapse.  His  bank¬ 
ing  firm  of  Otis  &  Company  closed  and 
upon  retiring  from  Continental  Shares 
Mr.  Eaton  turned  the  management  over 
to  bankers  in  Cleveland,  headed  by 
George  T.  Bishop. 

Opposition  to  the  sale  of  the  col¬ 
lateral  by  Chase  National  has  developed 
in  Cleveland,  wdiere  stockholders  have 
begun  to  organize  a  committee  to  appeal 
to  the  bank  to  defer  the  selling  of  the 
collateral  as,  with  the  stock  market 
booming,  the  value  of  the  collateral  is 
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Sharp  Advance  in  Utility  Stocks 


1927  1928  1929  1930  1931  1932  Jan.  F»b.  Mar.  Apr.  Jun* 

1933 

Rapidly  overcoming  the  setback  of  late  last  week  stocks  have 
advanced  once  more.  “Electrical  World”  average  at  31.1  represents 
year’s  peak;  highest  since  last  October. 

T 


increasing  daily.  Mr.  Bishop,  who 
started  for  New  York  to  confer  with 
hankers  regarding  the  situation,  ex- 
])ressed  the  hope  tliat  the  proposed  sale 
could  be  prevented. 

T 

Commonwealth  &  Southern 
Earns  1  2  Cents  on  Common 

(Year  ended  Deeeniber  31,  1933) 
(Consolidated  Statement) 

KarniniTN 

Gross  earnings  . $114, .513, 921 

11.9%  below  1931 

Net  earnings  . $53,095,669 

11.8%  below  1931 
I’alance  availal)le  for  common 

stock  . $4,247,694 

68.0%  below  1931 

Earnings  per  share  . 0.12 

in  1931,  0.40 
Compared 
with  1931, 

Italaiice  Sheet  Per  Cent 

I’laiit  and  property ..  $1,044,303,751  ■ — 0.6 

Investments  (book 

value)  . $  11,210,594  — 0.6 

Current  assets  . $  61,317.309  — 11.7 

Current  liabilities  ....$  20,797,216  — 24.9 

Funded  debt  . $  494,244,900  — 0.2 

Reserves  and 

surpluses  . $  68,227,793  — 7.2 

Dividend  of  15  cents  i)er  share  for  the 
six  months  ended  March  1,  1932,  was  paid 
on  that  date  to  common-stockholders  of 
record  February  5,  1932.  No  further  action 
was  taken  on  common-stock  dividends  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

▼ 

Associated  Debenture  Plan 
Meets  Further  Opposition 

riiough  Associated  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  officially  pronounces  opposi¬ 
tion  to  its  debenture  plan  for  reorgan¬ 
ization  (  Electtrical  World,  June  3, 
jtage  706 )  to  be  “based  on  an  entire 
misapprehension  of  the  facts  and  a  lack 
of  comprehension  of  the  plan  itself”  mal¬ 
contents  continue  to  appear. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Rabenold,  wife  of 
New  York  State  Senator  Rabenold  and 
holder  of  $165, 0(X)  of  the  4i  per  cent 


debentures  of  Associated,  has  entered 
suit  in  the  state  Supreme  Court,  charg¬ 
ing  the  plan  to  be  illegal  and  alleging 
transfer  of  assets  by  the  company 
following  her  acquisition  of  the  securi¬ 
ties.  It  is  stated  in  the  complaint  that 
the  plan  is  intended  to  benefit  the  di¬ 
rectors  who  own,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  controlling  stock  of  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  rather  than  the  debenture  holders. 

The  company  asserts  that  allegations 
as  to  diversion  of  earnings  of  the  oi)er- 
ating  company  by  those  in  control  to 
l)e  "absolutely  untrue,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  in  several  previous  suits.”  The 
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company  said  there  could  be  no  such 
diversion  of  earnings  because  the  cor- 
fKirations  performing  management  and 
construction  services  are  100  per  cent 
subsidiaries  of  the  company. 

T 

Standard  Gas  Cuts  Capitalization 

StfKkholders  of  the  Standard  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  have  authorized  a  re¬ 
duction  of  capital  from  $223,880,665  to 
$108,897,013  by  lowering  the  amount  of 
capital  represented  by  the  common  stock 
of  no  par  value  from  $136,609,722  to 
$21,626,070. 


Current  Earnings  Reports  of  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies 


Operating  rompanics 


1933 

1932 

Per 

Cent 

Operating 

Ratio 

1933  1932 

Alabama  Power 
(Yeer  ended  April  30) 
Gross  earnings . 

$15,149,637 

$17,213,770 

—  11.9 

48 

49 

Net  earnings . 

7,800.924 

8,741.404 

—  10  8 

Net  balance . 

820.558 

1,845,479 

—  55.5 

Consumers  Power 
(Year  ended  April  30) 
Gross  earnings . 

26.468.158 

30.198.578 

~  12.4 

54 

50 

Net  earnings. . . 

12,266,245 

15,018,004 

—  18.3 

Net  balance . 

3,517,968 

6,709,366 

—  47.5 

Georgia  Power 
(Year  ended  .April  30) 
Gross  earnings . 

21,784,120 

24,335,980 

—  10.5 

48 

52 

Net  earnings . 

11,237,054 

11,739.606 

—  4.3 

Net  balance . 

2,098.119 

2,787,955 

—  24.7 

New  York  State  Electric  & 
Gas 

(Year  ended  March  31) 
Grose  earnings . 

12.912.098 

13,307,177 

—  2.9 

68 

65 

Net  earnings . 

4.123.853 

4.688.865 

—  12.  1 

Net  balance . 

2.458.395 

3.065.474 

—  19.9 

Ohio  Edison 

(Year  ended  .April  30) 
Gross  earnings . 

14.639.129 

17,234,130 

—  15.1 

49 

45 

Net  earnings . 

7.508.593 

9.415,613 

—  20.2 

Net  balance . 

1.811,645 

3,950,221 

—  53.9 

Puget  Sound  Power  A  Light 
(Year  ended  April  30) 
Gross  earnings . 

12,920.386 

15,111,885 

—  14.5 

61 

61 

Net  earnings . 

5,033,254 

5,856.557 

—  14.  1 

Net  balance . 

II4.2II* 

806.948 

—  185.9 

Tennessee  Electric  Power 
(Year  ended  April  30) 
Grose  earnings . 

11,237,353 

13,218.428 

—  15.0 

58 

58 

1933 

1932 

Per 

Cent 

Increase 

Operating 

Ratio 

1933  1932 

Net  earnings . 

4.737,327 

5,577,682 

—  15.1 

Net  balance . 

524,350 

1,570.595 

—  66.2 

Virginia  Electric  A  Power 
(Year  ended  April  30) 
Gross  earnings . 

14.853,568 

16.598.632 

—  10.3 

64 

66 

Net  earnings . 

5.323.728 

5,678.840 

—  6.2 

Net  balance . 

2.249,370 

2.669,253 

—  15.7 

.Associated  Gas  A  Electric 
and  subsidiaries 
(Year  ended  April  30) 
Gross  earnings . 

Holding  Companies 

$95,242,538  $103,747,090 

—  8.0 

65 

65 

Net  balancet . 

33,055,744 

36,983,239 

—  II. 0 

Common  wealthASouthem 
and  subsidiaries 
(Year  ended  April  30) 
Gross  earnings . 

109,266.868 

125,941.372 

—  13.3 

54 

53 

Net  balance . 

615.149 

11,297,868 

—  94.5 

Electric  Bond  A  Share  Co. 
(Year  ended  March  31) 
Gross  earnings . 

16.936.349 

30,484,225 

—  44.5 

Net  balance . 

3,575,466 

15,162.927 

—  76.2 

North  American  and  aub- 
aidiariee 


(Year  ended  March  31) 


Gross  earnings . 

110,234.739 

123,767,292  —  II  0  67 

65 

Net  balance . 

12.144.629 

21.343,107  —  43  0 

♦Deficit. 

t.4vailable  for  all  dividends. 

Grose  earnings — (Operating  Companies)  Grose  operating  revenue.  (Holding 
Companies)  Grose  operating  revenue  plus  other  income.  Net  earnings  —  Earn¬ 
ings  after  deduction  from  gross  earnings  of  operating  expenses  taken  to  include 
taxes,  depreciation,  maintenance,  operating,  etc.  Net  balance  —  Balance 
available  from  income  for  common  stock  dividends 
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Output  5.8  per  Cent  Over  1932 
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Electrical  energy  output  in  central  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  week  ended  June  3  made 
further  gains  compared  with  1932,  the 
excess  rising  to  5.8  per  cent.  While 
the  total  production,  1,461,488,000  kw.- 
hr.,  was  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the 
preceding  week  because  of  Memorial 
Day  the  decline  was  less  than  last  year. 

In  announcing  the  new  figures  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  has  added  an¬ 
other  region,  not  heretofore  separately 
reported.  It  includes  the  territory  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  the 
states  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Louis¬ 
iana  and  Texas,  and  is  listed  as  “South¬ 
ern  States.” 

Replacing  the  “Atlantic  Seaboard,” 
the  “Middle  Atlantic”  is  now  given  sep¬ 
arately.  It  includes  Maryland,  Dela- 

T 

AppI  iance  Makers  Report 
Continued  Sales  Gain 

National  sales  figures  are  becoming 
available  to  substantiate,  upon  an  indus¬ 
try  basis,  the  reports  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  certain  appliances  previously 
indicated  as  unusually  high  by  individual 
manufacturers.  According  to  the  Edi¬ 
son  Electric  Institute  the  sale  of  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators  in  April  was  127,917 
units,  exceeding  those  of  the  entire  first 
quarter  and  comparing  with  the  58,494 
sold  in  March  and  the  145,198  sold  in 
April  of  1932. 

Kelvinator  shipped  43,357  units  in 
May,  or  44  per  cent  above  its  best 
previous  month,  that  of  April  this  year. 
This  was  202  per  cent  of  May,  1932, 
and  256  per  cent  of  the  May  average 
for  the  previous  five  years. 

“The  company’s  shipments  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
exceed  total  shipments  for  the  full 
years  1929  and  1930  and  come  within 
6,050  units  of  equaling  the  full  year’s 
record  for  1932.  the  company’s  banner 
year,”  H.  W.  Burritt,  sales  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Kelvinator,  has  stated. 

Crosley  reports  sales  more  than  double 
those  of  a  year  ago. 


ware.  New  Jersey  and  the  central  and 
eastern  portion  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Weekly  Output,  Millions  of  Kw.-Hr. 


Weekended  1933  1932  1931  1930 

June  3 .  1,461  1,381  1,594  1,657 

May  27 .  1,494  1,425  1,602  1,660 

May  20 .  1,483  1,436  1,645  1,723 

May  13 .  1,468  1,437  1,654  1,717 

May  6 .  1,436  1,429  1,637  1,689 


Per  Cent  Change  from  Previous  Year 

■ - Week  Ended - . 

Region  June  3  May  27  May  20 

New  England  alone _  -1-12.1  -1-11.2  -f-7.1 

Middle  Atlantic .  -+•  7.1  4-  L3  -1-5. 0* 

Central  industrial .  -1-7.3  -i-5.4  -i-LS 

Southern  States .  -j-12.9  -1-15.8  . 

Pacific  Coast .  —  2.3  —  7.3  —7.2 

United  States .  -h  5.8  -|-  L8  -|-3.3 

*.4tlantic  .Seaboard  including  New  England 

General  Electric  Lamp  enjoys  greatly 
increased  business  in  the  automobile 
lamp  division,  Ther»  are  175  employees 
working  eight  hours,  compared  with 
seven  hours  a  day  a  short  time  ago. 
Output  averages  70  per  cent  of 
“normal.” 

▼ 

Stamford  Smoke  Suit 

Concerted  pleas  by  no  less  than  nineteen 
local  property  owners  asking  a  total  of 
$172,000  damages  from  the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Gas  &  Electric  Company  have 
been  presented  before  the  Superior 
Court.  Plaintiffs  allege  that  revenues 
have  been  lost  and  values  substantially 
decreased  by  smoke  from  the  company’s 
plant  at  Stamford.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  state 
in  legal  procedure  that  so  many  cases 
are  involved  in  the  same  suit. 

T 

Detroit  Industries  Recover 

One  of  the  worst  hit  of  industrial  cen¬ 
ters  when  the  depression  was  at  its 
full  force,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  showing  a 
recovery  of  proportionate  magnitude. 
Largely  reflective  of  increased  activity 
in  the  automotive  field,  industrial  energy 


production  by  the  Detroit  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  increased  823,000  kw.-hr.  during 
the  week  of  May  28  and  stands  20  per 
cent  over  the  corresponding  week  a 
year  ago.  Total  output  of  Detroit  Edi¬ 
son  is  also  rising,  being,  in  the  most 
recent  figures  available,  17,333,000  kw.- 
hr.,  as  against  16,510,000  kw.-hr.  in  the 
week  previous. 

T 

Switzerland  Leads  World 
in  Appliance  Saturation 

Third  place  in  the  number  of  appliances 
per  inhabitant,  but  first  place  in  the 
number  of  appliances  per  inhabitant  to 
whom  electric  service  is  available  is 
awarded  to  the  United  States  in  a 
recent  analysis  of  the  appliance  market 
in  a  late  issue  of  L’Energia  Elettrica 
(Italy).  Switzerland  leads  in  the  first 
classification  and  stands  high  in  the 
second,  since  service  is  available  there 
to  virtually  every  resident.  The  follow¬ 
ing  tabulation  covers  seven  important 
countries  of  the  world : 

Appliances 
per  1,000 
Inhabitants 
to  Whom 


Appliances 

Electrical 

per  1,000 

Energy  Is 

Inhabitants 

Available 

Switzerland  .  .  .  . 

. . . .  207 

209 

Germany . 

....  164 

209 

United  States. . . 

. . . .  162 

233 

France . 

. .  .  .  164 

164 

Belgium . 

....  149 

154 

Italy . 

....  127 

140 

Great  Britain. . . 

. .. .  74 

98 

T 


Montreal  Utility  Absorbs 
Ninteenth  Municipal 

Agitation,  and  action,  for  and  against 
municipal  power  projects  waxes  and 
wanes.  Montreal  Light,  Heat  &  Power 
Consolidated,  in  a  territory  rich  in 
controversy,  has  succeeded  in  combating 
the  public  plant  in  a  highly  successful 
manner.  No  less  than  nineteen  muni¬ 
cipalities  in  the  territory  which  it  serves 
have,  within  the  past  four  years,  relin¬ 
quished  their  power  enterprises  to  this 
utility’s  services.  Latest  is  Pointe 
Claire. 

In  consideration  of  $100,000  in  cash 
and  $30,000  to  be  paid  in  installments 
over  the  next  two  years  Pointe  Claire 
will  yield  its  22-year-old  project.  All 
negotiations  have  been  completed  and 
only  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  in  Quebec  is 
needed  before  the  deal  is  consummated. 
Part  of  the  municipality’s  facilities, 
valued  at  $17,000,  are  to  be  left  it  to 
salvage. 

▼ 

Companies  Seek  Dissolution 

Corporate  existence  of  Brazilian  Elec¬ 
tric  Power  Company,  Inc.,  South 
American  Power  Company,  Inc.,  Em- 
presa  Guaremaltega  De  Electricidad, 
Inc.,  Empresa  Electrica  Del  Ecuador, 
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Inc.,  and  Cuban  Electric  Company,  Inc., 
would  be  dissolved  through  certificates 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
York.  All  of  the  companies  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  &  Foreign  Power 
group. 

▼ 

Missouri  Hydro  Project 
Planned  for  R.F.C.  Aid 

Yielding  to  the  popular  urge,  recently 
followed  by  Minnesota  and  Nebraska 
(Electrical  World,  June  3,  page  711) 
Missouri  plans  a  state  water  power  and 
flood  control  development  to  be  financed 
through  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Army  engineers  have  com¬ 
pleted  preliminary  studies  for  a  project 
on  the  Osage  River  near  Osceola,  Mo. 

The  dam  as  contemplated  would  be 
100  ft.  high  and  1,700  ft.  long  and  would 
create  a  huge  lake  with  its  headwaters 
a  few  miles  northwest  of  Rich  Hill, 
Mo.,  on  the  Marais  des  Cygnes,  near 
Butler  on  the  Little  Miami  River,  near 
Eldorado  on  the  Sac  River  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  on  the 
Marmaton  River. 

It  is  probable  that  a  hydro-electric 
power  plant  will  be  included  if  the 
project  is  finallv  consummated.  A  re¬ 
port  of  the  federal  survey  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Missouri  Public  Works 
Commission  at  Jefferson  City  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  water  in  the  proposed  lake  would 
submerge  about  218.000  acres  of  land, 
including  about  83,0(X)  acres  in  timber. 
In  spots  the  lake*  would  be  4  miles  wide 
and  it  would  extend  up  the  Osage  and 
Marais  des  Cygnes  Rivers  about  100 
miles,  34  miles  up  the  Little  Miami,  37 
miles  up  the  Marmaton  and  52  miles 
up  the  Sac  River.  Landowners  and  citi¬ 
zens  of  three  Missouri  counties  have 
voted  to  back  the  plan  at  mass  meetings 
held  within  the  last  few  days. 

T 

New  York  Metal  Prices 


May  29,  1933 

June  6,  1933 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

Pound 

Pound 

Copper,  electrolytic _ 

7.25 

8.00 

Load,  Am.  S.  &  R.  price 

3.90 

4. 10 

.\ntimony . 

6.25 

6.35 

Nickel  ingot . 

35.00 

35.00 

Zinc,  spot . 

4.35 

4.65 

Tin,  Straits . 

38.875 

41.10 

.\luminum,  99  per  cent . 

23.30 

23.30 

T 


Geological  Survey  Reports 
Increased  April  Output 

April  output  of  public  utility  plants  of 
all  kinds  was  6,451,000,000  kw.-hr.,  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  announces. 
This  brings  production  closer  to  last 
year's  than  it  has  been  in  many  months, 
cutting  the  disparity  from  9  per  cent  in 
March  to  5  per  cent. 

Average  daily  production  was  215,- 
000,000  kw.-hr.,  or  virtually  the  same  as 


in  March,  whereas  the  normal  change 
is  a  decrease  of  about  one  per  cent.  The 
production  by  the  use  of  water  power  in 
April  was  48  per  cent  of  the  total,  the 
highest  percentage  ever  to  have  been 
reported  by  the  Survey. 

The  greatest  regional  advance  came 
in  the  east  north  central  states,  where 
the  disparity  compared  with  1932  was 
13  per  cent  in  March.  In  April  it  was 
only  5  per  cent.  The  change  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states  was  nearly  as 
great.  Gains  were  made  also  in  New 
England  and  the  West,  north  central 
area.  The  recession  in  the  Mountain 
States  seems  to  be  approaching  a  turn; 
the  deficiency  from  the  year  before  has 
dwindled  to  2  per  cent.  Output  in  the 
Pacific  States  was  7  per  cent  less  than 
last  vear. 

T 

Industrial  Recovery  Bill 
Fought  by  Trade  Groups 

Widespread  opposition  to  the  proposed 
industrial  recovery  bill  developed  late 
last  week  and  continued  into  this  one, 
with  but  slight  likelihood  that  protests 
or  suggestions  would  be  accepted  ulti¬ 
mately  by  either  committees  of  Congress 
or  by  the  legislators  themselves.  Prin¬ 
cipal  objections  center  around  the 
licensing  feature  and  upon  the  intima¬ 
tions  that  labor  will  be  given  a  high 
hand  even  in  industries  which  previ¬ 
ously  have  not  lieen  more  than  slightly 
unionized. 

Under  the  banner  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  the  move¬ 
ment  was  started.  Virtually  every  trade 
association  in  the  country  is  said  to  have 
been  represented.  Many  prepared  plans 
for  presentation  to  General  Johnson, 
who  again  requested  that  various  groups 
co-ordinate  their  activities  and  purposes 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  may 
be  simplified.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
measure,  despite  all  opposition,  and  per¬ 
haps  because  of  the  President’s  appar¬ 
ent  willingness  to  alter  his  stand  on 
bonus  curtailments,  will  be  approved 
with  but  few  changes  by  Congress. 

T 

Boulder  Dam  Started 

Without  ceremony  the  pouring  of  con¬ 
crete  into  the  riverbed  foundation  for 
Boulder  Dam,  from  which  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River  was  diverted  last  year,  com¬ 
menced  on  June  6.  For  more  than  two 
years  this  pouring — 7,000,000  tons  in 
all — will  continue,  resulting  in  the  rise 
of  a  vast  concrete  structure.  7.30  ft. 
from  the  foundation  rock  and  sufficiently 
high  to  raise  the  height  of  the  Colorado 
582  ft.  to  create  the  greatest  artificial 
lake  ever  attempted.  Although  August 
1.  1935,  is  the  date  set  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  dam.  it  will  be  in  use  for 
more  than  a  year  before  that  date  for 
the  purpose  of  storing  water.  The  dam 


Major  New  Construction 
This  Week 

Industrial  equipment,  refrigerating  and 
pumping  machinery  and  transformers  will 
be  installed  by  Silver  Foam  Brewing 
Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Cost 
over  $200,000. 

Until  June  27,  Rockford,  Iowa,  asks  bids 
for  Diesel  engine-generator  set,  etc., 
for  city-owned  plant  and  for  complete 
distribution  system.  Estimated  cost 
$105,000. 

Motors,  controls,  conveyors,  etc.,  re¬ 
quired  for  rebuilding  at  Charlott^  N.  C., 
by  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Cost  close  to  $100,000. 

Kuebler  Brewing  Company,  Easton,  Pa., 
to  expand  and  modernize.  Cost  about 
$100,000. 

Motors,  refrigerating  machinery,  con¬ 
veyors,  etc.,  needed  by  Emge  Packing 
Company,  Fort  Branch,  Ind.  Cost 
$100,000. 

Until  June  16,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  asks  bids 
for  city-owned  power  plant  and  distribu¬ 
tion  system.  Estimated  cost  $250,000. 
General  brewery  equipment  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  Charles  A.  Brady,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  for  brewing  plant  and  winery 
to  be  built  by  company  now  being  or¬ 
ganized.  A  $650,000  project. 

Interstate  Brewing  Company,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  to  expand  at  cost  of  $125,000. 


will  be  L180  ft.  across  and  will  require 
5,500,000  bbl.  of  cement  in  its  construc¬ 
tion. 

T 

St.  Lawrence  Amendment 
for  Public  Works  Bill? 

In  an  attempt  to  force  Senate  approval 
of  a  resolution  to  recognize  New  York 
State’s  power  claims  in  the  St.  Lav'- 
rence  seaway  development,  Senator  La 
Follette  of  Wisconsin  has  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  administration’s  pub¬ 
lic  works  bill  which  in  his  opinion 
“will  safeguard  in  perpetuity  the  public 
rights  to  this  great  water-power  re¬ 
source  and  insure  its  development  and 
use  in  the  public  interest.” 

The  resolution,  recognizing  New 
York’s  power  claims  if  the  state  pays 
$89,760,000  of  the  total  American  share 
of  the  seaway,  has  passed  the  House 
(Electrical  World,  May  6,  page  561). 
Unless  the  La  Follette  effort  succeeds 
the  resolution  appears  doomed  for  fail¬ 
ure  at  this  session.  Linking  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  current  investigation  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Company,  Senator  La  Fol¬ 
lette  said:  “No  part  of  the  United 
States’  share  of  the  water  in  the  inter¬ 
national  rapids  section  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  shall  be  diverted  for  the 
benefit  of  any  person  or  private  cor¬ 
poration.  Hearings  before  the  banking 
and  currency  committee  have  shown 
that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  control 
the  principal  power  and  public  utility 
corporations  which  have  sought  for 
years  to  obtain  control  of  St.  Lawrence 
power  for  private  exploitation.  .  .” 
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Electrification  Increases  Traffic 

Apparently  induced  by  the  electrification 
recently  made  of  a  steam  railway  line, 
and  offered  by  the  company  as  evidence 
of  such  results,  the  Southern  Railway 
( England )  reports  greatly  increased 
passenger  travel  and  receipts.  Where 
electric  service  was  instituted  last  July- 
on  one  line  a  comparison  of  passengers 
carried  in  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  with  the  same  period  of  1932  shows 
numlK-r  of  passengers  up  by  30.0  per 
cent  and  receipts  up  by  11.8  per  cent. 
The  .Southern  in  said  to  operate  the 
largest  suburban  electrified  system  in 
the  world. 

T 

Mining  Revivzs  B.C.  Power  Plans 

E.xpansion  of  mining  activities  in  the 
Bridge  River  country  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia  will  probably  lead  to  the  completion 
of  an  interrupted  hydro-electric  project 
of  the  Briti.sh  Columbia  Electric  Rail¬ 
way.  Some  months  ago  work  on  the 
Seton  Lake  project  was  abandoned  after 
a  13,2(X)-ft.  tunnel  had  been  driven 
through  Mission  Mountain.  A  single¬ 
unit  station  was  planned. 

T 

Mississippi  Sales  Tax  Defined 

Mississippi  utilities  may  not  legally  pass 
the  sales  tax  imposed  by  the  state  on 
to  con.sumers,  according  to  an  opinion 
handed  down  by  Chancellor  V.  J. 
Strieker.  A  test  case  was  brought  hy 
C.  I).  Ross  against  the  Mississippi 
Power  Company  in  which  he  refused  to 
pay  the  tax. 

▼ 

Englewood  Drops  Municipal  Project 

'rermination  of  the  dispute  between  the 
city  of  Englewood,  Cf)lo.,  and  the  Col¬ 
orado  Central  Power  Company  concern¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
plant  has  been  reached.  All  litigation 
will  cease  and  the  city  will  not  under¬ 
take  to  condemn  the  company’s  lines 
and  plant,  nor  buy  another  until  1935. 
That  an  amicable  arrangement  would 
settle  the  long  dispute  w-as  fore¬ 
shadowed  early  this  year  when  the 
Colorado  Central  company  reduced  its 
rates  (  Electricai.  World.  February  1, 
page  153). 

T 

Canadian  Output  Off  2.5  per  Cent 

While  recent  Canadian  statistics  give 
evidence  of  rising  activity  in  business 
and  industry,  the  April  figures  for  elec¬ 
trical  energy  priKluction  announced  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
main  under  those  reported  a  year  ago. 
The  month’s  output  was  1.295.081.000 
kw.-hr..  of  which  all  hut  19.768.(K)0 
kw.-hr.  was  generated  by  water  power. 
The  total  was  2.5  per  cent  less  than  in 


1932,  against  1.2  per  cent  in  January, 
2.0  in  February  and  1.2  in  March. 
Water-power  production  in  Quebec, 
703,886,0(K)  kw.-hr.,  accounted  for  more 
than  half  the  Dominion  total.  This  was 
0.5  per  cent  more  than  in  1932.  All 
other  provinces  showed  a  decrease,  On¬ 
tario,  with  338,279,(X)0  kw-.-hr.,  being 
down  6.7  per  cent. 

T 

Would  Eliminate  Street  Lights 

Following  conferences  betw-een  officials 
of  the  city  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  and  of  the 
Northern  Indiana  Power  Company  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
municipality  to  turn  off  the  street  lights 
for  a  few  months  was  discussed,  the 
utility  has  announced  that  it  will  not 
offer  objection  to  such  a  move. 

▼ 

Boulder  Dam  Line  to  Be  Built 

Ordering  the  secretary  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Bureau  of  Pow-er  and  Light  to 
sign  the  contract  for  the  proposed 
$22,800,000  loan  from  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation,  the  California 
.Suj)reme  Court  has  sustained  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  agreement.  The  funds  would 
he  used  for  construction  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  line  from  Boulder  Dam  to  Los 
.Angeles  and  it  is  announced  that  pend¬ 
ing  the  receipt  of  the  funds  the  con¬ 
struction  w'ill  he  pushed  with  power  <le- 
partment  revenue  funds. 

T 

Electrical  Exports  Rise 

ILxports  of  electrical  machinery  in 
-April,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
amounted  to  a  value  of  $2,877,063.  In 
March  the  corresponding  total  was 
$2,732,276.  In  .April  of  last  vear  it 
was  $4,244,302. 

T 

Utility  in  Stock  Trade  with  U.G.I. 

.As  part  of  a  plan  for  strengthening  the 
security  and  earnings  available  for  its 
issue  of  $8,000,(K)0  5^  per  cent  deben¬ 
tures  now  outstanding  the  Delaware 
Electric  Power  Company  is  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  acquisition  from  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  of 
75, (KK)  shares  of  Delaware  Power  & 
Light  Company  st(Kk  in  exchange  for 
Delaware  Electric  Pow-er  stock.  Upon 
the  acquisition  of  the  block  of  75,000 
shares,  the  entire  375,000  shares  of 
Delaware  Pow-er  &  Light  stock  will  be 
pledged  as  security  for  the  Delaware 
Electric  Pow-er  debentures.  This  pledge 
will  he  effected  by  a  supplemental  agree¬ 
ment  to  he  dated  as  of  July  1,  1933.  At 
the  present  time  Delaware  Electric 
Power  owns  300,(XK)  shares  of  the  375,- 
(K)0  outstanding  common  shares  of  Dela¬ 
ware  Power  &  Light. 


Gaseous  Discharge  Lamps  Improved 

Recent  development  work  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  Ltd.  (England) 
has  eliminated  another  shortcoming  of 
the  gaseous  discharge  type  of  lamp.  By 
forming  the  inevitable  ballast  resistance, 
which  these  sources  require  because  of 
their  negative  resistance  characteristics, 
so  that  it  may  be  placed  inside  of  the 
envelope  and  be  used  also  as  a  heat¬ 
ing  element  it  is  possible  to  manufacture 
an  exceedingly  compact  design.  Double 
envelope  lamps  are  being  experimented 
with  and  several  demonstration  installa¬ 
tions  have  indicated  their  practicability. 

T 

Penn  Van  Again  Gives  Free  Service 

Electric  light  and  pow-er  customers  of 
the  Penn  A’an,  N.  Y.,  municipally  owned 
plant  will  receive  receipted  bills  for  the 
month  of  May,  this  occasion  being  the 
sixth  on  which  the  plant  has  presented 
its  customers  with  free  service  (Elec¬ 
trical  World,  December  10.  1932,  page 
776). 

T 

With  the  Lesislators 

District  of  Columbia — Copies  of  a 
comprehensive  report  outlining  reasons 
for  the  proposed  changes  in  the  public 
utilities  act  of  the  District,  which  would 
strip  the  courts  of  pow-er  to  review 
orders  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  with  the  exceptiop  of  those  involv¬ 
ing  legal  questions  exclusively,  have 
been  distributed  to  members  of  the 
House  district  committee.  The  report 
was  prepared  by  William  A.  Roberts, 
special  assistant  corporation  counsel, 
and  .sent  to  the  Capitol  by  the  commis¬ 
sion,  at  whose  request  Chairman  Norton 
of  the  House  district  committee  intro¬ 
duced  several  days  ago  a  bill  providing 
for  the  changes  in  the  utilities  act 
(Elfx'trical  World,  June  3,  page  713  ). 
Michigan — Measure  to  abolish  thi- 
Public  Utilities  Commission  has  been 
.sent  to  the  .state  affairs  committee  In- 
Lieut. -Gov.  Allen  E.  Stebbins,  following 
the  discovery  that  the  Michigan  Bell 
Telephone  Company  apprai.sal  already 
has  cost  more  than  $525,600.  The  bill, 
introduced  by  Senator  L.  J.  Karwick 
of  Detroit,  follow-s  other  bills  of  similar 
intent  which  have  traveled  no  farther 
than  the  committee  on  public  utilities. 
Missouri — Senate  committee  on  private 
corporations  has  killed  a  hill  by  Senator 
Joffee  of  Kansas  City  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  Missouri  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  at  least  partial  juri.sdic- 
tion  over  hohling  companies  controlling 
public  utilities  in  Missouri  and  power  to 
inquire  into  all  transactions  between 
.such  holding  companies  and  their  siil’- 
sidiary  utilities  in  the  state.  .A  simih.r 
bill  was  approved  recently  by  the  Hou-e 
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committee  on  private  corporations  and 
is  pending  on  the  House  calendar  for 
perfection.  This  bill  is  conceded  slight 
chance,  for  if  it  is  passed  by  the  House 
it  will  be  referred  to  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  which  killed  the  Joffee  bill. 
South  Carolina — Among  the  taxes 
sut)stituted  for  the  4-mill  property  tax 
abolished  by  the  Legislature  before  it 
recently  adjourned  was  a  1-mill  increase 
in  tlie  property  tax  on  public  utilities. 

T 

As  to  Rates - 

•  Denying  the  plea  of  attorneys  for  the 
Birmingham  Electric  Company  for  pro¬ 
cedures  involving  an  actual  physical 
valuation  of  the  properties  of  the  utility 
before  rate  reduction  hearings  be  acted 
upon,  the  Alabama  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  has  ruled  that  all  data  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  June  27.  Segregation  of 
electric  and  railway  properties  for  rate¬ 
making  purposes  has  been  sought  by 
municipalities  and  fought  by  the  utility. 

•  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Calif.,  alleging  that  e.xcessive 
charges  have  been  paid  for  years  on  city 
street-lighting  contracts  with  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company,  has  announced 
that  a  reduction  in  annual  bill  of 
$780,000  by  $250,000  to  $300,000  will  be 
demanded. 

•  Elat  reduction  of  13  per  cent  in  the 
rates  charged  consumers  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  has  been  offered  the  city  by  the 
Peoples  Light  Company.  The  actual 
reduction  offered  was  10  per  cent  plus 
the  voluntary  absorption  of  the  federal 
tax  of  3  per  cent  by  the  company. 

•  Insisting  that  relief  from  a  base  of 

cents  a  kilowatt-hour  should  be  of¬ 
fered,  Gabe  J.  Mouledoux,  president 
.\ew  Orleans  Board  of  Trade,  has  dep¬ 
recated  the  fears  of  President  Paterson 
of  Xew  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc., 
that  receivership  might  be  looming 
(Ei.i  c  trical  World,  June  3,  page  712). 
Mr.  .Mouledoux  pointed  that  last  year, 
after  paying  7  per  cent  to  preferred- 
shareholders  and  56J  cents  a  share  to 
common-stock  holders,  $545,000  was 
passed  on  to  surplus. 

•  General  orders  permitting  utilities  to 
modify  rules  on  penalties  and  discounts 
relating  to  payments  of  monthly  bills  by 
customers  without  waiting  to  file  such 
modifications  with  the  regulatory  body 
have  been  issued  by  the  Missouri  Public 
Service  Commission. 

•  California  State  Grange  has  filed  re¬ 
quest  with  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
California  asking  that  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric,  Great  Western  Power,  San 
Joaquin  Light  &  Pow'er  and  Southern 
California  Edison  reduce  and  revise 
comple  tely  their  rates  to  agricultural 
users:  that  demand  charges  be  elimi- 
uated.  and  that  the  new  rate  be  upon 
the  b,T.e  of  a  5i  per  cent  net  return  to 
the  corporations. 


•  State-wide  investigation  of  the  rates 
charged  by  gas  and  electric  utilities  of 
the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  system  has 
been  ordered  by  the  Arkansas  State  Cor¬ 
poration  Commission.  The  regulatory 
body  stated  in  ordering  the  probe  that 
many  requests  had  been  received  for 
such  action. 

•  Uniform  residential  rate  schedules  for 
all  customers  of  the  Tennessee  Electric 
Power  Company  have  been  ordered  by 
the  Tennessee  Railroad  and  Public 
Utilities  Commission.  The  order  covers 
service  to  some  250  municipalities  and 
communities  served  by  the  company  and 
involves  about  90,000  customers. 
Annual  savings  of  $330,000  to  $340,0(X) 
are  foreseen.  The  cut  affects  not  only 
residential  service  but,  w'ith  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  cities,  all  commercial  rates 
charged.  The  schedules  are  to  be 
effective  immediately. 

•  Vote  of  the  Cleveland  City  Council 
sustaining  its  legislative  committee  in 
holding  the  petitions  of  the  Roosevelt 
and  Repeal  League  unconstitutional  will 
lead  to  suit  before  the  state  Supreme 
Court  for  determination  as  to  w'hether 
the  City  Council  repeal  the  rate  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illumi¬ 
nating  Company  or  submit  it  to  a  pop¬ 
ular  referendum,  it  is  said. 

Miami  to  appeal  rate  case 

•  Miami,  Fla.,  dissatisfied  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Cary  T.  Hutchinson,  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  with  Sanderson  & 
Porter,  as  special  master  in  its  difficul¬ 
ties  with  the  Florida  Power  &  Light 
Company,  plans  an  appeal  to  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Xew  Or¬ 
leans.  Judge  Halsted  L.  Ritter  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  at  Miami  early  last 
month  heard  attorneys  for  the  city  and 
the  company  clash  over  misunderstand¬ 
ings  as  to  the  acceptability  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson  as  special  master  to  act  in 
the  rate  dispute  and  ruled  against  the 
city.  Miami’s  City  Commission  (  Elkc- 
trical  World.  February  25,  page  249) 
sought  to  establish  a  new  rate  base  and 
pas.sed  an  ordinance  to  establish  a  new 
and  low'er  rate  schedule.  The  utility 
applied  to  the  District  Court  for  an  in¬ 
junction  (April  8,  page  440)  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  the  ordinance.  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  appointment  then  followed. 

T 

Alabama  Power  Sues 
Over  Power  Board  Ruling 

Insisting  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  court 
review  of  the  findings  of  the  F'ederal 
Power  Commission  in  determining  net 
investment  in  a  licensed  project,  the 
.Alabama  Power  Company  has  filed  suit 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  an  injunction  to  enjoin 
the  enforcement  of  an  order  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  ruling  protested  (  Elec¬ 


trical  World,  July  23.  1932,  page  98, 
and  August  6,  page  164)  involved  the 
disallowing  of  certain  items  claimed  by 
the  company  as  net  investment  or  orig¬ 
inal  cost  of  the  Mitchell  Dam  project 
on  the  Coosa  River  in  Alabama. 

Largest  and  principal  item  questioned 
by  the  suit  is  the  $3,500,000  for  lands 
and  other  assets  which  the  company 
acquired  from  other  companies  through 
a  consolidation  or  merger  agreement  in 
1913  creating  the  present  .-Mabama 
Power  Company.  Other  items  were  also 
disallowed  by  the  Power  Commission, 
including  contractor’s  fees  of  an  affil¬ 
iated  company.  The  Alabama  Power 
Company  does  not  in  this  suit  attack  the 
constitutionality  of  the  federal  water¬ 
power  act,  merely  seeking  review  of  a 
specific  ruling. 

T 

National  League  Council 
Backs  All-Industry  Plan 

Resolution  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Xational  Electric  League  Council, 
adopted  last  week,  “heartily  and  earn¬ 
estly  indorses  the  plan  for  a  national 
co-ordinating  council  in  the  electrical 
industry  as  recently  proposed  by  11.  P. 
Liversidge”  (  Electrical  World.  March 
18.  page  339;  April  1,  page  412). 

"We  are  in  accord  with  the  principle 
that  co-operative  functioning  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  in  the  sense  which  includes  all 
groups,  must  be  based  on  local  organ¬ 
ization,  local  planning  and  local  team¬ 
work.”  states  the  resolution.  “.\t  the 
same  time  we  believe  that  a  maximum 
of  understanding  and  harmony  in  the 
electrical  industry  cannot  be  achieved 
by  working  at  it  in  the  localities  alone 
and  letting  the  national  phase  of  the 
problems  drift.  A  national  co-operative 
body  is  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
electrical  league  movement,  by  its  pro¬ 
viding  a  central  medium  through  which 
the  leagues  and  their  activities,  as  well 
as  the  national  group  associations,  can 
co-ordinate.  We  believe  that  the  na¬ 
tional  co-operative  body  should  be  based 
on  equal  representation  of  the  groups 
of  the  industry.  It  should  not  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  any  one  branch  more  than 
another.  The  great  need  is  for  co-ordi¬ 
nation  and  definite  leadership. 

“It  is  our  hope  that  the  national  asso¬ 
ciations  will  speedily  establish  a  national 
body  along  the  lines  proposed.  Such 
action  will  introduce  a  new  element  of 
stability  in  the  industry  nationally  and 
locally.  It  will  provide  the  organized 
machinery  for  nation-wide  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  co-operation.  It  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  development  of  co-operative 
programs  suited  to  the  needs  and  op¬ 
portunities  from  time  to  time.  It  will 
provide  an  organized  and  accepted 
leadership  to  stimulate  and  inspire 
national  and  local  co-operation  in  fullest 
possible  measure.” 
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L.  W.  W.  MORROW 
Editor 


Utilities  Survey  Conditions 


IMPRESSIONS  of  the  first  Edison  Elec¬ 
tric  Institute  convention  are  as  difficult  to 
state  as  are  those  of  an  observer  of  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress.  The  unanimous  comment  of 
1,100  utility  men  in  attendance  was  that  the 
program  was  infinitely  superior  to  the  more 
formal  programs  of  the  old  organization  di¬ 
rected  toward  a  public  audience.  The  meet¬ 
ings  were  informal  and  the  papers  discussed 
industry  topics  from  a  within-the-industry 
point  of  view,  Plxecutives,  accountants,  com¬ 
mercial  men  and  engineers  sat  together,  lis¬ 
tened  together  and  gathered  a  general  fund 
of  information  and  points  of  view  that  will 
enable  them  to  return  home  and  act  in  a  co¬ 
ordinated  manner. 

One  significant  and  dominant  sentiment 
was  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  increased 
taxes  and  increased  pressure  for  rate  reduc¬ 
tions  created  a  condition  for  aggressive  and 
active  industry  selling.  Sales  are  a  necessity 
now  and  not  a  half-hearted  Endeavor  to  take 
orders. 

A  second  significant  impression  was  the  fact 
that  silence  under  demagogic  attacks  has  been 
overdone.  As  trustee  managers  for  customers, 
stockholders  and  investors  utility  executives 
must  show  courage  in  the  public  forum.  They 
must  state  facts  and  refute  malicious  and  false 
attacks.  Too  much  silence  is  as  bad  as  too 


much  propaganda.  The  papers  by  W.  C. 
Mullendore,  F.  A.  Newton  and  B.  F.  Wea- 
dock  contain  data  and  opinions  that  should  be 
known  to  all  in  the  electrical  industry  and  to 
the  public.  They  are  sincere,  competent  ex¬ 
pressions  that  dissipate  the  fog  that  has  been 
left  too  long  as  an  obscuring  screen  to  truth. 

Add  to  the  well-conducted  meetings  the 
constructive  work  done  to  organize  commit¬ 
tees  and  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  in¬ 
stitute  and  the  evidence  is  decidedly  favorable. 
The  new  organization  is  rapidly  translating 
into  action  the  promises  upon  which  it  was 
founded. 

In  the  center  of  the  stage  was  the  Chicago 
Century  of  Progress.  In  the  exhibits,  in  the 
lighting  and  in  all  of  the  features  of  this  as¬ 
tounding  venture  electricity  was  dominant. 
As  President  Cortelyou  well  said,  “in  the 
Century  of  Progress  which  this  exposition  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  electrical  industry  is  at  the  half¬ 
way  mark.”  The  new  things,  the  business 
still  to  be  had  and  the  transformation  yet  to 
be  made  in  business  and  social  affairs  can  be 
visualized  to  set  an  equally  astounding  re¬ 
sult  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  electrical 
industry  in  the  next  fifty  years.  Those  who 
attended  the  meetings  and  the  exposition  were 
well  repaid.  They  were  inspired,  informed 
and  united  in  a  common  and  meritorious  pur¬ 
pose. 
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At  the  First  Annual  Convention 


ARE  told  that  rates  have  not  come  down 
in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  commodity  prices 
*  V  since  1929,”  said  George  B.  Cortelyou,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  in  the  opening 
address  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  convention  of  the 
newly  formed  organization  in  Chicago,  Monday,  June  5. 
“The  reply  to  that,”  continued  Mr.  Cortelyou,  “is  that 
they  have  not  come  down  because  they  never  went  up. 
What  does  not  go  up  cannot  come  down.  Rates  wdiich 
are  limited  to  yield  only  a  small  fixed  return  in  good 
times  obviously  allow  no  great  margin  for  reduction  in 
bad  times,  if  the  industry  is  to  remain  solvent.  Yet  do¬ 
mestic  rates  have  shown  a  steady  decline  since  1929. 
Naturally,  they  have  not  declined  in  the  same  degree  as 
some  commodity  prices,  but  there  have  been  numerous 
reductions,  many  of  them  substantial,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  1 1  |)er  cent  on  the  average  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  And  such  reductions  are  constantly  taking 
place  in  individual  cases  throughout  the  industry. 

“Our  electric  utilities  have  seen  their  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  fall  off,  their  revenues  decline,  their  earnings  drop 
as  a  result  of  the  depressed  state  of  business  during 
these  last  few  years.  Despite  drastic  economies,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  operating  comi^anies  have  not  earned  their  fixed 
charges  during  the  past  year  and  others  have  failed  to 
earn  either  preferred  or  common  dividends,  but  if,  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  a  majority  of  them  are  still  solvent, 
surely  this  is  no  occasion  for  criticism  hut  for  congratu¬ 
lations,  not  only  from  their  own  viewpoint  hut  from  that 
of  the  public  as  well.  It  is  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas 
wdiich  would  put  commodity  prices  up  in  order  to  stim¬ 
ulate  economic  recovery  and  at  the  same  time  would  put 
utility  prices  down — when  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
utilities  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  The  solvency  of  the  utilities,  insuring  their  ability 
to  continue  to  render  service,  must  be  preserved  if  chaos 
is  to  be  averted.  No  {)ublic  interest  can  be  served  by 
forcing  them  into  bankruptcy.” 

Mr.  Cortelyou  asserted  that  the  tax  burden  has  borne 
with  crushing  force  upon  the  utilities  and  has  reached  a 
point  where  it  is  now  a  serious  obstacle  to  further  general 
rate  reduction.  “Considered  in  relation  to  operating  in¬ 
come,”  he  said,  “taxes  of  electric  light  and  power  com¬ 
panies  absorbed  27^  cents  of  each  dollar  of  such  0])er- 
ating  income  in  1932,  compared  with  24  cents  in  1931 
and  22^  cents  in  the  banner  business  year  of  1929.  Of 
each  dollar  of  gross  revenue  taxes  now  amount  to  12 
cents,  and  this  without  giving  effect  to  the  host  of  addi¬ 
tional  taxes  levied  by  state  and  federal  authorities  in 
this  present  year  of  1933.  The  plain  truth  is  that  taxes 
cannot  longer  continue  their  upward  course  without  halt¬ 
ing  the  downward  course  of  rates.  As  taxes  are  part  of 
the  cost  of  operation  they  must  be  recovered  in  the  rate, 
which  means  that  the  customer  must  pay  them,  as  he 
must  ultimately  pay  all  taxes  of  every  kind.  The  only 
source  of  taxes  is  the  pocket  of  the  people.  When  this 
fundamental  truth  is  fully  understood  there  will  be  less 
complacency  in  the  face  of  mounting  appropriations  and 
there  wdll  be  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  tax  burden.” 


Concluding  his  address  Mr.  Cortelyou  said :  “The  va¬ 
rious  units  of  our  industry  must  acquaint  their  customers 
and  the  public  generally  with  the  facts  of  their  local 
situation.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute  undertakes  to 
present  facts  relating  to  the  industry  at  large  for  the 
information  of  all  interested  persons  and  governmental 
bodies,  hut  each  individual  company  must  put  its  own 
facts  before  its  local  public.  It  has  a  responsibility  to 
take  a  vigilant  and,  if  necessary,  a  militant  stand  against 
the  misrepresentation  and  falsification  that  all  too  often 
are  labeled  as  facts  and  circulated  to  the  detriment  of  the 
industry.  It  must  make  a  vigorous  defense  whenever  it 
is  unjustly  attacked,  and  so  far  as  possible  must  forestall 
attacks  by  keeping  its  customers  fully  advised  as  to  its 
business,  its  facilities  and  its  service.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  know  the  facts — indeed,  must  know  them — it  it 
is  to  form  just  judgment.  The  public’s  rights  is  the 
utility’s  duty.” 

Plans  for  the  future  of  E.E.I. 

Previous  to  his  remarks  on  rates  and  taxes,  Mr.  Cor¬ 
telyou  had  described  the  organization  and  outlined  the 
functions  of  the  institute.  He  said  that  the  institute  has 
already  a  membership  representing  75  per  cent  of  the 
electric  utility  industry  and  that  this  figure  would  he 
brought  up  to  80  per  cent  by  the  inclusion  of  applicati('iis 
for  membership  received. 

The  budget  for  the  first  year  of  the  institute  (ten 
months’  operation)  is  46  per  cent  of  the  1932  N.E.E  A. 
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budget,  exclusive  of  the  work  of  geographic  divisions. 
It  is  possible  that  the  operating  committee  of  the  institute 
may  revise  its  first  idea  to  limit  individual  membership 
in  the  institute  to  2,000.  The  treasurer’s  report,  of  which 
an  advance  summary  was  read  by  B.  F.  Weadock,  in 
the  absence  of  Edward  Reynolds,  stated  the  budget  of 
the  first  year  as  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000. 
Mr.  Weadock  then  made  his  report  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  in.stitute.  He  said  that  an  efficient  staff  had  been 
retained  from  the  previous  N.E.L.A.  organization  and 
that  this  staff  was  confining  its  work  to  the  furnishing 
of  factual  and  technical  information  to  the  member  com- 
])anies.  He  spoke  of  recently  passed  and  pending  legis¬ 
lation  in  Washington  which  had  been  and  was  now  being 
closely  watched  by  the  institute.  He  stated,  however, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
industry’s  interest  in  governmental  and  legislative  mat¬ 
ters  must  be  undertaken  by  the  local  companies.  It  was 
unfortunate,  he  said,  that  the  amount  of  energy  trans¬ 
mitted  across  state  lines,  although  such  interstate  trans¬ 
mission  has  no  significance  in  interstate  commerce,  was 
so  large  as  to  justify  placing  the  electrical  industry  to  a 
certain  extent  under  federal  control.  Mr.  Weadock 
recommended  to  members  of  the  institute  that  they  study 
the  new  federal  securities  bill  to  learn  what  effect  it  may 
have  on  their  financing  in  the  near  future.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission,  he  said,  is  about  to  embark  upon  a 
study  of  distribution  costs.  The  national  business  recov¬ 
ery  bill,  which  is  now  in  the  Senate,  may  not  affect  oper¬ 
ating  utilities  directly,  but  it  would  be  wise  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  become  conversant  with  its  provisions. 

.Vlthough  the  title  of  this  account  uses  the  word 
■prophecies”  in  reference  to  the  talk  made  by  Alex  Dow 
immediately  following  the  executive  secretary’s  report, 
Mr.  Dow  expressly  disclaimed  any  such  implication  for 
his  statements.  He  preferred  to  call  them  “guesses.”  His 
j,niesses  appear  in  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Df)w’s  ])repared 
address  in  another  place  in  this  number  of  Elf.ctric.^l 
W'oRLi).  Here  are  some  staccato  high-lights  of  Mr. 
lh)w’s  individualistic  views: 

Electrical  industry  in  the  new  deal 

"Where  do  we  go  from  here” — no  profit — man  old  in 
the  industry — only  guesses — costs  must  be  ascertained — 
l)resent  value  vs.  investment — overdose  of  law — present 
value  will  continue  to  be  very  important  in  rate  cases — 
doubt  institute  will  be  rated  as  trade  association  in  the 
sense  of  the  Xew  Deal — “tell  our  critics  what  we  think 
of  them” — more  l(x:al  advertising — call  it  a  lie  when  nec¬ 
essary — don’t  let  lawyers  write  advertising — “rate-mak¬ 
ing  is  an  art.  not  a  science” — no  slide-rule  jol) — rate 
areas  will  become  larger — old  ideas  on  rural  service  made 
rale  differences — these  ideas  disappearing — decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  industry — growing  importance  of  local  units  in 
industry — guesses  there  will  be  continuing  simjdification 
of  financial  structure — one  utility  organization  is  ade- 
Unate  for  one  area — most  troubles  in  financing  come 
from  legalistic  requirements — trend  from  centralized 
management  of  utilities — more  power  to  local  man¬ 


agers — less  technical  engineering  in  management  and  in 
formation  of  policies — engineering  should  be  funda¬ 
mental — but  the  utility  should  not  be  used  to  demon¬ 
strate  engineering  theorems — engineers  strive  too  much 
for  perfection  in  service — direct-current  service  is  being 
abandoned  too  fast — the  end  of  the  pendulum  swing  of 
tax  increases  is  in  sight — tell  customers  they  pay  the 
taxes. 

Norman  Gibson  discusses  distribution 

Following  Mr.  Dow,  Xorman  R.  Gibson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Buffalo,  Niagara  & 
Eastern  Power  Corporation,  presented  a  paper  giving  the 
results  of  an  extensive  study  on  the  cost  of  distribution. 
He  emphasized  that  there  are  a  wide  variety  of  factors 
that  enter  into  the  cost  of  distribution  which  must  be 
considered  and  that  any  comparison  made  without  due 
consideration  for  these  factors  would  be  without  any 
meaning. 

“Among  the  difficulties  encountered  in  studying  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  are  the  many  variables  involved  in  the 
problem,”  Mr.  Gibson  stated.  “Some  of  these  have  to 
do  with  physical  conditions  and  some  arise  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  time.  Such  figures  may  be  applicable  within  a 
given  load  area  at  a  definite  date,  but  they  cannot  be  used 
as  a  basis  of  comparison  without  complete  knowledge 
of  all  the  conditions  a])])lying  to  the  specific  case  under 
consideration.  In  other  words,  the  fact  that  the  costs 
found  in  any  other  place  are  greater  or  less  than  such 
average  value  cannot,  of  itself,  justly  be  considered  as  a 
criticsim  on  the  one  hand  or  a  compliment  on  the  other.” 

Mr.  Gibson  said  that  the  allocation  of  capital  and  oper¬ 
ating  costs  to  various  service  classifications  is  a  very 
important  element  entering  into  the  variability  of  distri¬ 
bution  costs  and  their  determination.  The  electric  power 
business  is  a  single  unified  business,  he  pointed  out,  and 
it  is  not  and  cannot  be  divided  into  separate  businesses 
for  each  service  classification  because  of  the  many  parts 
of  the  physical  plant  used  in  common  by  all  classes  of 
service.  He  continued :  “This  is  not  only  necessary  but 
highly  desirable,  since  the  diversity  between  the  demands 
of  the  various  classes  of  service  can  thus  be  used  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  service  to  every  class.  The  maximum 
possible  common  use  of  facilities  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
developed  to  the  greatest  practicable  degree  by  every 
|x)wer  utility.  It  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  public 
that  this  should  be  done,  but  the  greater  the  degree  to 
which  such  common  use  of  facilities  is  developed  the 
more  difficult  it  becomes  to  determine  the  cost  of  serving 
each  particular  service  classification. 

“Therefore,  if  subdivisions  of  costs  are  to  be  at¬ 
tempted,  allocations  of  cost  and  ex{)ense  common  to  all 
classes  of  service  become  necessary.  These  allocations 
have  to  be  made  on  the  bases  of  statistics  which  are  or 
can  be  collected  in  the  course  of  carrying  on  the  business, 
such  as  the  number  of  customers,  the  total  demand,  the 
total  kilowatt-hour  consumption  and  the  total  revenue 
of  each  class  of  service.  These,  in  general,  are  the  bases 
upon  which  such  allocations  must  be  made,  but  since 
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these  values  vary  from  year  to  year,  due  to  many  causes, 
no  fixed  percentaj^es  over  a  period  of  years  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  as  bases  for  succeeding  annual  allocations.  On 
the  contrary,  each  year’s  costs  have  to  be  allocated  inde¬ 
pendently  of  those  of  every  other  year.  One  of  the  va¬ 
riables  which  affects  the  percentages  .or  total  cost 
allocated  to  various  service  classifications  is  the  changing 
industrial  load  in  ])eriods  of  business  prosperity  and  de¬ 
pression  ;  a  plant  built  to  supply  the  peak  demands  of 
a  year  like  1929,  for  instance,  is  obviously  overbuilt  for 
the  demands  of  1932.  Since,  however,  the  industrial 
load  decreased  from  1929  to  1932  and  the  residential 
loads  generally  increased,  it  is  obvious  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  common  investment  allocated  in  1932  to 
residential  service  had  to  he  greater  than  it  was  in  1929.” 

Variables  of  distribution 


Mr.  (jibson  catalogued  some  of  the  more  important 
variables  entering  into  the  cost  of  distribution  as  between 
different  localities.  These  variables  depend  upon  the 
nature  and  c|uality  of  the  construction  and  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  consumers  supplied.  Distribution  costs  also  vary 
with  the  density  of 
consumers  per  unit 
of  area.  Six  thou¬ 
sand  consumers  per 
scjuare  mile  can  he 
served  at  less  capi¬ 
tal  costs  and  yearly 
operating  expense 
than  if  they  are 
scattered  over  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  6  square 
miles.  Costs  will 
vary  with  the  active 
load  ])er  unit  of 
area.  For  instance, 
if  a  dozen  large  in¬ 
dustries  could  he 
concentrated  in  an 
area  of  40  acres, 
the  capital  invested 
to  serve  them  would 

he  materially  less  than  if  they  were  scattered  over  2  or 
3  scjuare  miles  or  along  a  5-mile  waterfront. 

Distribution  costs  are  dependent  also  in  lesser  measure 
upon  the  design  of  the  system.  There  may  he  large, 
manually  operated  substations  and  long  feeders  reaching 
out  2  or  3  miles,  or  small  automatic  substations  with 
short  feeders  only  ^  mile  long.  They  are  dependent  in 
some  measure  upon  the  kilowatt  demands  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  also  upon  the  diversity  of  these  demands. 
If  a  given  group  of  consumers  w^ere  to  double  their  de¬ 
mands  for  jxnver,  it  would  certainly  call  for  increased 
capital  expenditures  and  increased  operating  expenses. 
Combinations  of  all  the  preceding  factors  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree  make  the  actual  costs  of  distribution  dif¬ 
ferent  for  each  city,  village  or  rural  district. 

One  of  the  most  important  variables  in  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  electrical  energy  is  the  amount  of  such  en¬ 
ergy  that  the  customers  use.  according  to  Mr.  Gibson, 
and  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  variability  in  this 
amount  is  competition  with  other  forms  of  energy.  In 
the  early  days,  when  the  principal  service  rendered  to 
the  domestic  consumer  w'as  the  supply  of  light  only,  the 
coniix'tition  of  kerosene  and  gas  was  overcome  by  the 
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greater  convenience,  safety  and  cleanliness  of  electric 
light,  hut  today,  when  the  largest  use  of  electric  energy  in 
the  household  is  for  the  supply  of  heat,  the  competitifm 
of  gas  is  not  as  easily  overcome.  The  effect  of  such 
competition  for  cooking  and  water  heating  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  in  com])aring  the  kilowatt-hour  consumption  of 
domestic  consumers  in  territories  where  gas  competition 
is  keen  w'ith  that  where  it  is  not.  “Incidentally,”  he  said, 
“the  much-talked-of  ‘monopoly’  which  the  electric  utili¬ 
ties  are  supposed  to  possess  is  today,  if  indeed  it  exists 
at  all,  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  field  of  furnishing 
light  to  residential  and  commercial  customers.  In  the 
fields  of  energy  supply  for  heating  and  mechanical  power 
the  electric  utility  iiKlustry  is  in  direct  and  keen  compe¬ 
tition  with  other  sources  of  supply.” 

Another  class  of  cost  which  has  entered  into  the  rapid 
growth  and  building  up  of  the  electrical  industry,  and 
under  wdiich  it  still  labors,  is  concerned  with  the  burden 
of  obsolescence  due  to  advancement  in  the  art  and  to 
standardization.  At  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  alter¬ 
nating  current  frequencies  ranging  from  15  to  133  cycles 
were  used  in  various  localities.  Likewise,  tw'O-phase  and 
three-phase  services  w’ere  used  under  different  conditions. 
Today  60-cycle  and  three-phase  is  used  practically 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  standardization,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  others,  has  reciuired  the  replacing  of 
considerable  equipment  before  the  end  of  its  natural  life. 
However,  such  is  the  jirice  of  rapid  progress,  and  all  con¬ 
sumers  are  benefiting  from  uniform  practice  which 
enables  more  efficient  manufacturing  throughout  the 
country,  and  ultimate  economy  to  the  consumer. 

In  di.scussion  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  paper,  H.  B.  Gear,  Coni- 
monw'ealth  Edison  Company,  Chicago,  developed  further 
Mr.  Gibson’s  statements  that  comparison  of  distribution 
costs  in  different  cities  are  of  little  significance  unless 
there  be  an  accompanying  comparison  of  the  conditions 
that  determine  those  costs,  by  saying  that  not  only  do 
these  differences  e.xist  between  different  cities,  hut  also 
they  exi.st  in  various  areas  of  a  single  city.  Mr.  Gear 
cited  Chicago  as  an  example,  with  its  energy  demand  in 
the  Loop  district  covering  an  area  of  about  two-thirds 
of  a  square  mile  of  110,000  kw.  at  the  peak  hour.  In 
this  area  the  ])eak  demand  is  at  the  rate  of  150,000  kw. 
per  square  mile.  In  the  areas  immediately  north  and 
w-est  of  the  Loop  district,  which  are  served  by  a  d.c. 
system,  the  load  density  is  about  25,000  kw.  per  square 
mile.  Outside  of  the  d.c.  district  and  eliminating  from 
consideration  many  large  users  of  service  the  average 
load  density  on  the  4,000-volt  radial  distribution  system 
is  about  2,000  kw.  per  square  mile.  In  this  area  there 
are  about  700,000  residential  and  120,000  commercial 
customers.  Included  are  users  of  light  and  pow'er  up  to 
20  kw.,  but  the  average  demand  of  the  entire  820.000 
customers  is  about  ^  kw\  In  parts  of  the  city  character¬ 
ized  by  large  apartment  houses  the  load  density  rises  as 
high  as  5,000  kw.  per  square  mile.  And  in  other  sections 
where  apartment  houses  are  smaller  and  there  are  many 
one-  and  two-family  houses,  1,000  kw.  or  less. 

In  such  a  system  the  city  block  may  he  regarded  as  the 
unit  of  local  investment  required  to  serve  it.  In  the  early 
period  -of  development,  when  there  were  four  or  five 
users  in  a  block,  the  investment  in  line,  services  and 
meters  in  the  block  is  nearly  as  much  as  it  is  for  the  entire 
system  of  meters,  substations  and  generating  plants  from 
which  it  is  supplied.  As  more  buildings  are  erected  there 
are  added  more  services  and  meters  and  the  capacity  of 
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the  transformers  is  increased.  Under  Chicago  conditions 
the  number  of  users  may  be  increased  to  about  35  per 
block  before  the  initial  investment  in  the  local  block  has 
been  doubled.  By  this  time,  however,  the  general  plant 
investment  outside  the  local  block  has  increased  to  about 
4.4  times  the  local  investment.  In  other  words,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  sevenfold  in  the  demand  for  energy  in  one 
block  has  made  a  twofold  increase  in  the  local  block  and 
a  fivefold  increase  in  total  investment. 

The  total  plant  investment  per  kilowatt  of  demand  in 
the  block  is  about  50  per  cent  higher  when  there  are  five 
users  than  when  there  are  636  users,  which  is  the  average 
customer  density  in  Chicago.  The  variation  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  per  kilowatt  of  total  plants  required  to  supply  va¬ 
rious  demands  ])er  city  block  is  illustrated  as  a  ratio  to 
the  average  block  in  the  graph  on  page  750.  W  ith  85 
per  cent  of  the  residential  users  of  electricity  in  Chicago 
living  in  apartments  and  with  an  average  of  36  customers 
per  block  it  is  obvious  that  distribution  costs  for  retail 
service  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  for  smaller  cities 
and  towns  where  single-family  houses  are  the  rule  and 
ten  to  fifteen  customers  per  block  is  more  often  the  aver¬ 
age  load  density. 

In  the  operating  expenses  the  same  principle  applies, 
though  it  is  not  readily  evaluated.  Less  traveling  time 
for  meter  readers,  bill  delivery  boys  and  service  men 
tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  work  done  per  employee 
per  day,  as  compared  with  similar  work  done  in  scattered 
areas.  Thus  both  investment  and  operating  costs  may 
vary  substantially  with  load  densities. 

Mr.  Gear  stated  that  while  the  figures  he  gave  apply 
to  different  parts  of  a  single  city,  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  wide-range  investment  costs  which  may  be  required  to 
render  service  at  different  load  densities  in  different 
communities.  Hence,  he  said,  the  difficulty  of  laying 
down  distribution  costs  which  can  be  considered  as  having 
general  ajiplication. 

Distribution  cost  comparisons  may  be  fallacious 

.\nother  difficulty  in  the  way  of  comparison  of  distri¬ 
bution  costs  as  between  different  cities  and  different 
systems  was  |x)inted  out  by  H.  B.  Fuller,  Byllesby  Engi¬ 
neering  &  Management  Corporation,  in  that  the  uniform 
classification  of  accounts  for  electrical  utilities  (the  1922 
edition  is  the  last  one  available)  does  not  specify  de¬ 
finitely  enough  the  allocation  of  capital,  operating  and 
maintenance  costs.  The  plain,  perhaps  unpleasant,  truth, 
said  Mr.  Fuller,  is  that  the  industry  has  failed  to  realize 
the  importance  of  agreeing  on  the  factors  for  determining 
tin's  large  item  of  cost. 

Mr.  Fuller  urged  that  engineers,  operators  and  account¬ 
ants  immediately  make  a  serious  concerted  effort  to  agree 
upon  a  standardized  subdivision  of  transmission  and 
distribution  facilities  for  use  by  the  accountants  in  setting 
down  not  only  capital  costs  but  operating  and  maintenance 
costs.  After  following  the  new  procedure  rigorously  for 
a  few  years  a  set  of  costs  will  be  available  which,  while 
they  cannot  be  used  for  universal  standards,  can  be  used 
tor  comparison.  Some  more  or  less  arbitrary  decisions 
will  be  necessary,  but  if  the  committee  recommending 
tliem  is  competent  there  should  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
decisions. 

Mr.  Fuller  stated  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Gibson’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  reasons  for  variation  in  distribution  costs  should 
be  stressed  in  the  instance  of  “quality  of  service.”  De¬ 
mands  upon  the  utility  for  community  improvements  is 


another  phase  of  costs  that  is  at  least  worthy  of  mention. 
The  character  of  the  terrain  covered  by  the  distribution 
system  is  another  important  factor  in  costs.  Mr.  Fuller 
said  he  had  in  mind  one  city  of  considerable  size  where 
many  of  the  residential  sections  and  part  of  the  business 
section  are  traversed  by  deep  ravines,  increasing  the 
capital  operating  and  maintenance  costs. 

The  session  was  concluded  with  a  talk  from  E.  W. 
Lloyd,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge, 
might  be  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  exhibit  “Elec¬ 
tricity  at  W  ork”  at  the  Century  of  Progress  exposition. 
Mr.  Lloyd  told  how  the  costs  of  the  exhibit  has  been 
budgeted  at  a  considerable  figure  when  the  project  was 
first  contemplated,  but  that  business  conditions  required 
a  considerable  trimming  down  of  the  original  figures. 
The  exhibit  as  it  now  stands  represents  a  cash  expendi¬ 
ture  of  about  $220,000,  subscribed  by  about  80  utility 
companies.  This  cost  may  seem  high,  but  it  is  not  truly 
so  in  terms  of  the  individual  subscribers,  nor  in  com- 
])arison  with  the  value  of  the  exhibit  to  the  industry  at 
large.  About  200  manufacturers,  not  alone  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  but  in  many  others  as  well,  made  contribu¬ 
tions  of  materials,  models  and  expert  advice  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  exhibit. 

Outages,  Power  Stations  and  Sales 

Investment  measure  of  service  standards. 

Unit  power  stations  favored. 

National  sales  prosrams. 

Ar  THE  second  session  S.  M.  Dean  presented  the 
first  paper  on  measuring  system  service  standards 
in  terms  of  outages  to  fix  the  investment.  An  extensive 
study  of  interruptions  and  outages  on  the  Detroit  system 
gives  a  yardstick  to  measure  service  reliability  and  per¬ 
mits  judgment  to  be  exercised  in  making  investments  to 
increase  the  reliability.  By  means  of  these  records  the 
probable  duration  and  number  of  outages  to  be  had  on 
the  different  parts  of  a  system  are  determined. 

These  data  are  then  weighed  against  the  cost  of  mini¬ 
mizing  and  eliminating  the  outages :  studies  were  applied 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  system  and  especial  empha¬ 
sis  was  placed  upon  distribution  studies.  The  use  of  a 
fixed  wire  size  with  variable  transformer  sizes  and  spac¬ 
ing  was  advocated  as  the  best  answer  to  distribution 
economy.  Mr.  Dean  advocated  an  ungrounded  neutral, 
ringed  primaries  and  banked  transformers  as  giving  best 
and  most  economical  service  on  distribution. 

H.  W’.  Eales  praised  the  paper  for  the  treatment  of 
the  entire  system  in  perspective  and  suggested  that  load 
duration  curves  would  help  by  showing  the  peak  loads 
and  the  time  occurrences  of  outages  as  well  as  helping 
to  control  loadings  on  a  temperature  basis.  B.  F.  Huff 
stressed  the  necessity  for  adjusting  service  standards  to 
the  several  different  conditions  found  in  serving  cus¬ 
tomers  in  different  areas.  Expenditures  for  load  growth 
are  obvious,  but  those  for  improving  reliability  and  volt¬ 
age  regulation  require  a  great  amount  of  judgment. 
A.  E.  Silver  said  that  the  real  measure  of  service  re¬ 
liability  was  measured  in  outages  and  that  these  were 
the  product  of  the  number  of  interruptions  and  their 
duration.  The  primary  lines  of  the  data  shown  by  Mr. 
Dean  were  the  source  of  greatest  trouble.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  method  to  improve  their  operation  was 
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to  provide  quick  disconnection  and  automatic  reclosing, 
with  the  use  of  some  device  to  spill  over  the  lightning 
at  insulators.  The  primary  fuse  was  coarse  in  setting 
and  difficult  to  replace  automatically.  Mr.  Silver  sug¬ 
gested  the  development  of  automatic  reclosing  breakers 
in  the  secondary  to  help  reliability.  Merrill  DeMerit 
showed  that  distribution  investment  exi^enditures  were 
major  on  utility  systems,  yet  distribution  engineering 
was  neglected  very  frequently  and  much  of  distribution 
engineering  was  done  from  the  false  point  of  view  of 
transmission  engineering. 

.After  the  i)ai)er  by  Mr.  Dean  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  E.E.I.,  B.  C.  Cobb,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  President  Cortelyou.  Mr.  Cobb  stated  that  he 
held  no  brief  for  the  holding  company  or  for  the  operat¬ 
ing  com])any.  In  his  opinion  there  should  l)e  a  happy 
combination  of  the  tw’o  and  of  the  principles  of  cen¬ 
tralization  and  decentralizaton  to  get  best  results.  The 
failure  of  some  holding  com])anies  was  in  kee])ing  with 
the  times,  as  many  business  failures  had  occurred  in  the 
past  two  years.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cobb  we  shall 
return  to  the  gold  standard,  but  in  the  meantime  there 
should  be  given  loyal  help  to  carry  out  the  fundamental 
])rocesses  of  the  new  deal.  He  paid  compliments  to  his 
associates  and  others  who  had  helped  organize  and  make 
successful  the  E.E.I.  and  expressed  his  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  industry.  He  stated  that  the  industry  was  under¬ 
going  attacks,  mostly  unjust,  and  that  it  should  defend 
itself  valiantly  when  it  is  right,  while  acknowledging 
with  good  grace  when  it  is  wrong. 

Obsolescence  in  power  plants 

The  second  paper,  by  F.  S.  Clark,  dealt  with  modern 
trends  in  fuel-burning  |x)wer  stations.  The  unit  station 
with  single-shaft  turbines  was  advocated.  Use  of  higher 
])ressures  and  temi)eratures  was  discussed.  The  place 
of  the  Diesel  engine  in  utility  generation  and  the  recent 
developments  in  process  steam  stations  and  mercury- 
.steam  stations  were  outlined.  W.  S.  Monroe  pointed 
out  that  in  1921  a  station’s  best  ])erformance  was  18,000 
H.t.u.  per  kilowatt-hour,  while  today  the  figure  is  12.000 
B.t.u..  with  the  mercury-steam  plants  at  10.500  B.t.u. 
It  a])pears  that  there  is  a  gain  of  10  to  15  iK?r  cent  still 
to  be  had  with  the  steam  station  and  about  23  jier  cent 
with  the  mercury-steam  jdants.  He  ]X)inted  out.  how¬ 
ever.  that  thermal  gains  meant  greater  fixed  costs  and 
that  these  costs  now  assumed  major  importance  with  the 
increase  in  taxes  and  the  trend  toward  higher  deprecia¬ 
tion  rates.  E.  \V.  .Allen  pointed  out  that  jdant  invest¬ 
ment  had  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  kilowatt- 
hours  produced.  He  also  stated  that  there  was  some 
5.000.000  kw.  in  steam  plants  oj^erating  at  250  lb.  pres¬ 
sure  or  less.  This  indicated  that  many  of  these  plants 
could  be  rebuilt  or  could  have  mercury  or  high-pressure 
units  superimjx)sed  to  advantage.  He  stated  that  large 
turbo-generator  units  now  have  an  efficiency  of  98.5  ])er 
cent  and  that  a  kilowatt  of  output  was  now  had  for 
per  cent  of  the  material  required  for  a  30,000  kw.  unit 
of  ten  years  ago.  He  also  suggested  that  large  vacuum 
tubes  jiromised  to  l)e  develoixxl  and  that  these  would  in¬ 
fluence  power  generation  greatly  by  making  systems 
more  stable.  S.  M.  Kintner  suggested  that  the  gains  to 
be  had  from  higher  jiressures  and  temiieratures  would 
stimulate  research  workers.  He  raised  the  question  as 
to  the  use  of  large  concentrated  stations  vs.  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  stations.  He  also  looked  ujxm  vacuum 
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tube  developments  as  promising  and  urged  utilities  ’o  ! 
co-operate  with  manufacturers  in  field  trials  of  thc>e 
devices. 

A.  R.  Smith  said  that  relative  prices  of  coal,  oil  ai.d 
gas  made  it  advisable  to  consider  station  designs  for  any 
or  all  of  these  fuels.  He  suggested  that  a  semi-portable 
generating  source  might  aid  in  handling  peak  loads  and 
in  serving  industrial  plants.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
trend  toward  outdoor  stations  w'as  logical  and  economi¬ 
cal.  The  building  life  was  100  years,  while  the  apparatus 
life  was  only  25  years.  .Also,  design  limitations,  ea-^e 
of  renKxleling  and  of  making  extensions  favored  the 
outdoor  station.  Looking  back,  it  is  found  that  the 
building  structure  is  the  greatest  handicap  to  rebuilding 
or  remodeling  old  stations. 

P.  \V.  Thomjison  outlined  the  experimental  work  done 
with  high-temperature  equipment  at  Detroit.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  tests  are  not  yet  conclusive,  but  he  was 
confident  that  practical  stations  could  be  built  to  ojx?rate 
at  1,000  deg.  F.  The  10,000  kw.  turbine  unit  at  Detroit 
operates  at  1,000  deg.  F.  and  more  with  less  difficulties 
than  were  anticipated. 

National  sales  plans  best 

The  several  national  promotional  sales  efforts  of  the 
industry  were  discussed  by  J.  E.  Davidson.  The  two 
yardsticks  to  measure  these  efforts  are  l^enefits  to  custom¬ 
ers  and  material  re.sults  to  the  industry.  All  the  cam- 
jiaigns  have  been  very  successful  measured  by  these  yard¬ 
sticks.  The  first  campaign  in  1924  covered  home  lighting 
and  the  1,0(X),000  essays  received  from  children  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  great  wave  of  improved  home  lighting  that 
swe])t  the  country  as  a  result  of  this  effort.  Next  came 
the  industrial  lighting  campaign  of  1925  and  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  f(X)d  preservation  campaign  of  1928.  This 
prejxired  the  way  for  the  refrigeration  campaign  that  has 
l)een  so  successful:  960,000  refrigerators  were  sold  in 
1931.  760.000  in  1932  and  up  to  May  1  this  year  380,000 
have  been  sold.  The  final  campaign  is  the  present  elec¬ 
tric  range  program.  Each  of  these  campaigns  was  suc¬ 
cessful  because  a  g(xxl  article  or  a  good  idea  was  sold 
to  the  public  by  co-ordinated  efforts.  In  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Davidson,  this  type  of  co-operative  effort  is  essential 
today  and  has  proved  its  merits.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
sell  on  a  big  scale. 

This  paper  nicely  laid  the  background  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  electric  range  selling  by  P.  S.  Arkwright.  He 
stated  that  about  a  year  ago  the  campaign  was  started 
and  that  lukewarm  support  had  been  given  the  council 
by  the  range  manufacturers  and  the  utilities.  Most  of  the 
work  of  the  field  men  and  of  Mr.  Arkwright  has  been 
s])ent  in  ])ersuading  the  industry  itself  that  it  should 
and  can  sell  electric  ranges.  Despite  the  year  of  1932, 
the  organization  has  gone  forward,  eleven  regional  direc¬ 
tors  have  been  appointed.  93  l(x:al  councils  are  ready  to 
go  to  work.  There  are  11,000,000  customers  in  terri¬ 
tories  that  have  a  3-cent  rate  or  less.  The  Cookery 
Council  is  ready  to  go  if  the  industry  will  give  the  word. 

Ranges  must  be  sold 

Field  reix)rts  indicate  that  chief  executives  of  utilities 
are  lukewarm  and  uninterested.  Mr.  Arkwright  said 
very  bluntly  that  the  industry  must  sell  ranges  to  sur¬ 
vive.  It  cannot  stand  still  under  the  agitation  for  rate 
reductions  and  the  only  way  that  rate  reclucions  are  prac¬ 
ticable  is  tbrough  selling  more  energy.  The  range  must 
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be  added  to  the  homes  and  it  opens  the  way  to  electric 
water  heating.  For  the  same  reasons  that  electric  light 
and  electric  power  are  without  competition  electric  heat 
excels,  and  in  many  ways  the  range  is  more  needed  and 
more  desirable  than  any  other  electrical  product  or 
service.  Yet  the  industry  has  done  nothing  to  sell  this 
device.  Under  present  industry  conditions,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Mr.  Arkwright,  the  industry  must  sell  ranges  and 
the  Cookery  Council  is  ready  to  sell  if  support  is  given 
to  the  movement  by  the  manufacturers  and  the  utilities. 

He  contrasted  the  refrigerator  campaign,  wherein  it 
was  necessary  to  sell  the  public  the  idea  of  refrigeration 
I)efore  the  units  could  be  sold,  with  the  necessary  and 
tangible  assets  of  electric  cooking.  He  suggested  that 
the  bugaboos  about  wiring  cost  and  distribution  costs 
were  alibis  without  reason  and  raised  the  question  as 
to  why  it  might  not  be  possible  to  consider  customers’ 
wiring  in  the  same  manner  as  facilities  in  generation  and 
transmission.  He  urged  action  and  the  develojmient  of 
more  sales  outlets.  He  stressed  the  business  necessities 
of  the  industry  and  the  criticisms  about  rates  and  showed 
that  selling  ranges  was  the  method  to  use  to  overcome 
these  troubles. 

Load  Building,  Air  Conditioning, 
Lighting,  Demonstration  Kits 

Two  cities  report  success  in  air  conditionins 
Public  relations  related  to  lishting  sales 

SINCE  his  company  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  air-conditioning  load  and  last  year  put 
<•11  the  first  large  campaign  to  advertise  and  sell  the  idea 
to  utility  customers,  the  paper  by  C.  E.  Michel.  Union 
Electric  Eight  &  Power  Company,  occasioned  much  in¬ 
terest.  One  gathered  from  the  reading  that  air  con¬ 
ditioning  will  continue  to  be  pushed  in  St.  Louis  and 
undoubtedly  many  who  listened  while  their  shirts  stickily 
tidhered  to  the  chair  hacks — coats  had  been  abandoned 
at  the  opening  of  the  session — wished  that  the  art  of  air 
conditioning  had  burst  upon  the  world  years  ago  and  was 
now  an  accepted  thing  in  convention  meeting  rooms.  The 
first  and  most  easily  developed  market  is  in  commercial 
places,  according  to  Mr.  ^lichel.  who  related  several 
instances  of  the  effect  of  air  conditioning  in  retail 
businesses. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Michel’s  paper  was  in  three 
a<])ects,  air  conditioning  in  industrial,  commercial  and 
residential  applications,  by  R.  H.  Tillman,  Consolidated 
Las.  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company,  and  Davis  M. 
DeBard,  Stone  &  Webster  Service  Corporation,  and  on 
the  general  points  of  the  development  by  W.  H.  Ho<lge. 
Byllesby  Engineering  &  Management  Corporation. 
I'rom  these  three  discussions  emerged  the  ’conclusions 
that,  in  its  present  state,  air  conditioning  does  hold  out 
the  prospect  of  profitable  utility  load,  that  industrial 
and  commercial  applications  offer  the  most  immediately 
I'romising  field  for  commercial  effort  and  that,  while  no 
deprecation  of  the  ultimate  value  of  the  load  could 
1k'  stated,  it  would  he  advisable  for  any  utility  to  analyze 
closely  the  cost  of  obtaining  air-conditioning  business  in 
comparison  with  the  revenue  to  he  derived  from  it. 

A  revival  of  interest  in  good  old  electric  lighting  as  a 
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source  of  profit  to  the  utilities  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
next  group  of  papers.  The  first  was  “Lighting  Fields  to 
Explore  with  Profit,”  by  M.  E.  Skinner,  Niagara  Hud¬ 
son  Power  Corporation,  and  by  discussions  of  this  by 
H.  M.  Sawyer,  American  Gas  &  Electric  Company  on 
commercial  and  industrial  applications,  by  R.  E.  Fisher, 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  on  residence  and  rural 
applications  and  by  Oliver  Hogue,  Commonwealth  Edi¬ 
son  Company,  on  the  general  subject  of  lighting.  Mr. 
Skinner’s  paper  dealt  principally  with  the  possibilities  of 
improving  lighting  conditions  by  showing  customers  how' 
best  to  use  electric  light.  In  evidence  of  his  contention 
that  most  people,  even  in  this  day.  have  hardly  any  con¬ 
ception  of  the  proj^r  use  of  light,  Mr.  Skinner  pre¬ 
sented  the  results  of  a  recently  completed  investigation 
in  Utica.  N.  Y,  This  investigation  was  short  and  covered 
only  about  85  customers,  and  was  intended,  in  fact,  only 
to  sample  the  existing  conditions.  But  the  sample 
proved,  said  Mr.  Skinner,  that  customers  would  respond 
to  such  efforts  in  two  ways,  improved  revenue  and  in 
better  feeling  toward  the  service  company. 

Mr.  Sawyer  in  his  discussion  related  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  corroborating  Mr.  Skinner  in  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  educating  the  customer  in  the  proper  use  of 
electric  light.  These  instances  were  from  the  experience 
of  the  .American  Gas  &  Electric  Company  with  the 
“demonstration  kit”  which  originated  in  that  company. 
We  quote : 

striking  e.xample  of  the  value  of  this  activity  in 
improving  public  relations  is  to  l)e  found  in  the  service 
rendered  to  an  industrial  customer — a  large  shoe  com¬ 
pany  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  The  power  engineer  in  that 
city  during  one  of  his  pericKlical  calls  was  asked  to  make 
an  effort  to  improve  lighting  conditions  in  the  plant.  In 
such  a  factory  there  are  many  kxrations  in  which  perfect 
lighting  conditions  are  necessary.  Leathers  must  he 
matched  with  the  greatest  e.xactitude  and  inspection  of 
the  shoes  must  he  carried  on  in  brilliant  light  with  free¬ 
dom  from  glare.  This  power  engineer  immediately  called 
the  lighting  service  man  and  a  survey  of  the  entire  plant 
was  conqileted.  In  many  instances  it  was  necessary  to 
sit  down  at  the  workman’s  bench  and  solve  his  individual 
lighting  problem.  While  sweeping  changes  in  the  instal¬ 
lations  were  not  necessary,  as  the  plan  was  quite  mo<lern, 
enormous  improvement  in  lighting  conditions  was 
brought  about  and  one  workman  noting  the  better  light 
on  his  particular  job  was  quoted  as  having  said;  ‘.At  la.st 
the  angel  has  arrived.’ 

“Now  it  is  true  that  we  secured  some  additional  light¬ 
ing  load  in  this  plant  and,  incidentally,  the  power  engi¬ 
neer  turned  up  some  electric  heating  applications  while 
he  and  the  lighting  service  men  were  studying  the  light¬ 
ing  conditions,  hut  most  important  of  all.  we  made  a 
great  many  friends.  These  were  not  confined  to  the 
executives  of  the  shoe  company  hut  included  a  consider¬ 
able  part  f)f  the  thousands  of  employees  in  the  plant  who 
appreciated  the  improved  conditions  under  which  they 
were  working.” 

Mr.  Fisher’s  discussion  centered  chiefly  on  the  proper 
sizes  of  lamps  to  he  used  in  different  applications  in  the 
home.  He  showed  that  many  people,  either  through  mis¬ 
taken  ideas  of  economy  or  through  plain  ignorance  that 
lamp  sizes  should  be  selected  according  to  intended  use, 
were  enduring  discomfort  and  courting  troubles  of  vision 
and  that  it  was  easy  to  get  them  to  improve  their  light¬ 
ing  conditions  once  they  were  given  an  understanding  of 
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what  it  was  all  about.  Substandard  lamps  and  the  evils 
in  the  train  of  their  use  figured  largely  in  Mr.  Hogue’s 
discussion. 

The  session  was  closed  with  an  excellent  summing  up 
of  the  selling  job  now  before  the  electric  utilities  by 
George  E.  Whitwell,  Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  in 
a  paiK‘r,  “Commercialism  and  Competition.”  His  theme 
was  that  in  industrial  applications,  in  appliances  and  in 
lighting  a  lot  of  electric  service  that  was  thought  to  be 
“sold”  has  become  “unsold”  principally  because  people 
are  gripping  their  pennies  harder  than  before.  Indus¬ 
trialists  listen  attentively  to  the  siren  song  of  the  isolated 
plant  salesman,  domestic  appliances  rest  on  kitchen 
shelves  undisturbed,  and  Willie  gets  a  cuff  on  tbe  ear  if 
be  forgets  to  turn  out  the  light.  All  of  which  means 
that  selling  effort  on  the  part  of  the  utilities  must  be 
unremitting  and  extensive. 


Taxations,  Rates  and  Investigations 

Unjust  and  discriminatory  taxes  should  be 
fought. 

Present  status  of  rates. 

Weadock  reports  on  Federal  Trade  in¬ 
vestigation. 

AX  UXUSUALLY  vital  and  interesting  program  was 
I.  ])resented  on  Thursday  morning.  A  splendid  paper 
and  discussion  on  taxation  was  accompanied  by  an 
e(jually  good  paper  on  rates  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  report  by  Mr.  Weadock  on  the  Eederal  Trade  investi¬ 
gation.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  proposals  for 
changes  in  the  constitution  were  proposed  and  passed. 
These  dealt  with  cjuestions  of  inclividual  memberships, 
an  enlargement  of  the  statement  of  information  to  be 
supplied  by  applicants  for  membership.  The  title  of 
executive  secretary  was  also  changed  to  that  of  manag¬ 
ing  director. 

Taxation  was  discussed  by  W.  C.  Mullendore.  He 
stated  that  taxes  had  risen  to  a  floodtide,  while  business 
and  trade  tide  ebbed.  He  pointed  out  that  all  the  re¬ 
search  and  technological  progress  and  all  the  work  of 
engineers  to  reduce  costs  w’ere  discounted  by  the  mount¬ 
ing  increases  in  fixed  charges  introduced  by  taxes.  Taxa¬ 
tion  has  become  an  item  of  controlling  importance  to  the 
industry.  Xo  citizen  has  a  right  to  comjdain  of  just 
taxation,  but  excessive  and  discriminatory  taxes  are  un¬ 
just.  They  deprive  the  public  of  more  value  than  the 
jniblic  treasury  receives.  The  utility  industry  now  suf¬ 
fers  from  unjust  and  discriminatory  taxation  and  this 
destroys  both  purchasing  power  and  values,  affecting  the 
public  and  tbe  rental  payments  paid  to  the  pooled  savings 
of  those  who  have  invested  in  the  industry.  The  pro- 
jKJsed  3  per  cent  tax  would  destroy  value  and  purchasing 
power  many  times  in  excess  of  the  $125,000,000  col¬ 
lected  in  taxes.  In  addition,  it  would  limit  rate  reduc¬ 
tions  and  service  extensions  in  the  public  interest.  The 
tax  burden  per  kilowatt-bour  approaches  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Despite  public  clamor  against  ta.xes.  little  has 
been  done  to  prevent  destructive  taxation  of  utilities.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mullendore  it  is  the  duty  of  utility 
executives,  as  trustee  managers  for  investors  and  stock¬ 
holders,  to  inform  the  public.  Until  they  have  done  this 
they  have  failed  in  their  duties. 


In  a  splendid  discussion  of  rates  F.  A.  Newton  laid 
down  the  principles  that  rates  must  be  compensatory, 
without  discrimination  and  commercially  effective.  Re¬ 
ductions  of  top  rates  largely  tend  to  benefit  domestic 
customers  already  carried  at  a  loss  and  penalize  the 
average  use  customer.  In  dealing  with  special  rates  to 
absorb  ])resent  surplus  capacity  Mr.  Newton  urged 
caution  by  the  inclusion  of  a  time  clause  and  non¬ 
discrimination  between  customers.  E.  J.  Fowler  agreed 
with  the  principles  stated  and  suggested  that  off-peak 
or  class  rates  might  be  used  to  get  unserved  industrial 
load  in  the  early  morning  and  daylight  hours.  Nearly 
2,(XX),000  kw.  of  capacity  is  available  under  these  con¬ 
ditions. 

Samuel  Ferguson  suggested  that  this  period  might 
be  used  to  give  added  service  to  customers  rather  than 
to  lower  demand  charges  and  cited  the  placing  of  1.2(K> 
ranges  in  Hartford  in  two  months  as  an  example.  The 
rental  charge  is  being  waived  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months. 

Thomas  N.  McCarter  said  that  he  believed  he  had 
obtained  more  value  from  this  meeting  than  from  any  he 
had  attended  in  the  past.  He  urged  the  industry  to  fight 
and  to  inform  the  public  of  the  facts  when  extremists 
attacked  it  unjustly.  The  value  of  truthful  publicity 
without  propaganda  should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  criti¬ 
cal  time. 

The  final  paper  on  the  program  was  the  discussion  (»t 
the  Federal  Trade  investigation  by  Mr.  Weadock.  who 
also  said  that  the  public  had  not  been  informed  of  pres¬ 
ent  facts  about  the  utility  business  and  agreed  with 
other  speakers  that  it  would  be  w’ell  to  let  the  public 
know  of  present  conditions.  Prize  awards  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  final  item  on  the  program. 


E.  W.  Lloyd,  Commonwealth  Edison,  the  "show¬ 
man”  of  Electricity  at  Work 
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What  Does  the  Future  Hold? 


By  ALEX  DOW 

Detroit  Edison  Company 

Introducing  his  address  before  the  E.E.I.  as  “Where  Do  We 
Go  from  Here?"  Mr.  Dow  cited  from  a  paper  he  read  at  an 
N.E.L.A.  convention  in  Chicago  in  1898  which  held  that 
the  price  of  electric  service  should  be  based  on  a  reasonable 
profit  on  investment  which  should  be  determined  by  a  com¬ 
petent  authority  apart  from  the  supply  company.  His  con¬ 
clusion  in  1 898  was  a  protest  against  the  “present  value" 
theory  of  costs  which  was  set  forth  in  the  Smith  vs.  Ames 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  referred  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  decision’of  1933,  which  states  that 
“the  judicial  ascertainment  of  value,  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  rates  are  confiscatory,  is  not  a  matter 
of  formula,  but  that  there  must  be  a  reasonable  judgment  hav¬ 
ing  its  basis  in  a  proper  consideration  of  all  relevant  facts." 
Which  is  to  say  that  if  a  ruling  shall  not  in  effect  be  confisca¬ 
tory,  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  concern  iteelf  very  much 
with  the  reasoning  on  which  it  is  based. 


I  AM  ^ue.ssing  at  the  lessons  now  to  be  drawn  from 
important  court  decisions.  Also,  I  wonder  if  we 
have  been  dealt  any  good  cards.  After  several  read¬ 
ings  I  do  not  find  myself  being  sorry,  but  somewhat  the 
contrary.  We  have  liad  in  late  years  an  overdose  of  law 
and  lawing,  of  formulas  and  of  e::perts.  If  hereafter 
we  shall  seek  and  be  helped  to  seek  substantial  justice, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  ultimate  judicial  authority 
will  not  only  neglect  trifles  (according  to  the  rule,  de 
miniwis  non  curat  lex),  hut  will  judge  only  the  broad 
issue,  namely,  whether  the  decision  is  effective  justice 
or  effective  injustice — whether  it  is  confiscation  or  is 
not — then  we  shall  be  encouraged  to  dispose  of  disputes 
promptly  by  business  methods,  instead  of  leaving  them 
to  the  law’s  delays.  Nevertheless,  giving  all  respect  to 
the  law  and  to  the  court.  I  trust  that  one  or  other  of  the 
cases  now  in  progress  shall,  when  it  arrives  in  the  Su- 
preme  Court,  have  a  clear  issue  of  attempted  confiscation, 
and  that  in  its  opinion  thereon  the  court  will  give  us  the 
reverse  sense  of  its  present  dicta. 

It  is  now  an  interesting  speculation  as  to  whether  35 
>ears  is  the  period  of  a  recurring  cycle  wherein  prudent 
investment  shall  alternate  as  a  major  factor  with  present 
value  of  property.  For  me  that  speculation  would  he 
academic.  I  do  not  intend  to  he  on  the  job  when  another 
35  years  shall  roll  around.  But  my  guess  is  that  present 
value  will  continue  to  he  one  of  the  relevant  facts  to  be 
taken  into  the  reckoning  in  .setting  a  rate  base,  and  that 
it  will  continue  to  he  mighty  important. 

Time  to  be  outspoken 

Here  is  another  of  my  gues.ses — that  we  are  coming 
into  a  ])eriod  in  which  we  shall  he  more  outsjjoken.  as  an 
iinlustry  and  as  parts  of  the  industry.  We  have  joined 
ourselves  into  this  institute  under  an  agreement  which 
makes  each  of  us  answerable  in  some  part  for  the  other. 
By  mutual  consent  we  have  taken  to  ourselves  a  certain 
amount  of  di.sciplinary  authority.  That  authority  is  not 


enough  to  have  dealt  with  certain  detrimentals  of  the  past, 
nor  to  affect  non-members  of  the  institute  hereafter.  It  is 
enough  to  give  appearance  of  solidarity.  I  doubt  whether 
we  will  be  rated  as  a  trade  association — as  one  of  those 
whose  function  under  the  New  Deal  is  to  co-ordinate 
output  with  markets,  with  federal  support.  In  the  nature 
of  things  we  members  are  not  competitors.  We  have 
not  been  cutting  one  another’s  business  throats,  nor  are 
we  likely  to  do  so.  I  guess  that  the  institute  will  not 
have  any  early  spectacular  occasion  on  which  to  speak  for 
the  industry — such  an  occasion  as  might  cause  the  speech 
to  become  news.  If  the  day  shall  come  when  the  insti¬ 
tute  is  thus  to  speak,  then  the  speaking  should  be  straight 
talk  and  in  no  wdse  apologetic.  There  w'ill  be  less  than 
nothing  to  apologize  for  if  we  fulfill  the  purpose  for 
which  we  have  organized,  and  it  will  he  in  order  for  us 
to  tell  our  critics  what  we  think  about  them.  Such  talk 
will  surely  be  news,  according  to  the  ruling  that  it  is 
news  when  the  man  bites  the  dog. 

More  local  advertising 

B^or  the  next  year  I  guess  that  our  members  will  do 
more  local  advertising  than  heretofore ;  that  the  copy  will 
be  in  the  common  sjjeech  of  the  day  and  signed  by  an 
executive,  and  that  when  there  is  a  lie  large  enough  to 
deserve  recognition  we  will  call  it  a  lie.  Whether  we 
shall  name  the  liar  is  a  point  on  which  we  had  better 
take  advice  of  counsel.  Don’t  let  coun.sel  write  the  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Listen  to  good  advice,  but  don’t  let  it 
cramp  your  style. 

I  recall  that  a  professional  faultfinder,  who  remains 
unmuzzled  and  unhitten,  years  ago  denounced  the  rate 
research  committee  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  a  rate-fixing  committee.  Our  new  rate  research 
committee  wdll  find  some  work  to  do  in  rate  research,  but 
not  a  great  deal.  There  is  little  to  add  to  what  has  been 
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written  by  the  older  committee.  But  there  is  need  to  reit¬ 
erate  with  much  force  the  teachinjj  that  analysis  cannot 
make  rates ;  that  rates  are  made  for  the  future  and  not 
for  the  past ;  that  rate-making  is  an  art  and  not  a  science. 
I  guess  that  this  teaching  will  be  thorough.  We  need 
science,  hut  we  need  it  in  its  own  place.  We  have  with 
us  some  good  men  who  continue  to  think  that  they  can 
solve  any  rate  problems  with  a  slide  rule  and  a  table  of 
constants.  On  the  outside  there  are  doctrinaires  who 
feel  that  their  own  painfully  acquired  arithmetical  erudi¬ 
tion  is  ada])ted  to  deal  with  such  a  psychological  problem 
as  rate-making.  My  guess  is  that  in  our  rate  practice 
hereafter  we  are  going  to  paraphrase  the  Supreme  Court 
on  valuations — to  wit,  that  all  the  considerations,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  j)ertinent  facts,  will  be  studied  when  we  have 
to  make  a  new  rate  or  alter  an  old  rate,  but  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  will  be  reached  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
judgment.  Analysis  can  keep  us  from  foolishness  in 
either  direction,  but  only  common  sense  backed  up  by 
ex])erience  can  predict  what  reaction  is  to  be  expected 
from  a  new  rate. 

Rate  areas  to  become  larger 

Here  is  another  guess — that  our  rate  areas  will  become 
larger  than  they  have  been ;  that  there  will  be  an  end  of 
the  adjustment  of  rates  to  each  small  community.  There 
is  no  real  reason  why  a  rate  area  and  an  economic  area 
should  not  coincide.  The  extreme  case  is  rural  service, 
wherein  much  jirogress  has  already  been  made.  Notice 
that  when  it  was  our  fashion  to  build  rural  lines  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  specifications  that  pertained  in  urban 
communities  tdie  dis])ersion  factor  was  serious  and  differ¬ 
ent  schedules  were  imperative.  But  in  these  days  we 
have  accepted  reasonably  high  roadway  voltages,  and  we 
build  with  lighter  poles  and  400- ft.  spans,  and  the  cost 
per  mile  has  fallen  surprisingly.  We  need  cheaper  pro¬ 
tection  against  lightning  for  small  rural  transformers — 
possibly  better  lightning  arresters  or  possibly  surge  ab¬ 
sorbers,  but  ])referably  along  the  line  of  transformer 
im])rovement.  Even  in  districts  where  farms  run  four 
to  the  mile  the  differences  in  cost  are  tending  to  disappear 
as  between  rural  service  and  metropolitan  service,  and 
the  differentiation  of  rates  is  yearly  less  warranted.  This 
likewise  is  true — that  in  the  Middle  West,  the  Northwest 
and  on  the  Coast  the  dirt  farmer  has  welcomed  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  electric  service.  He  has  not  yet  forgotten  the 
days  of  kerosene  and  candles,  and  his  good  will  is  an 
asset. 

A  corollary  of  an  economic  area  served  under  one  rate 
schedule  is  that  industries  now  cramped  and  concen¬ 
trated  in  large  cities  are  helped  to  move  to  smaller  com¬ 
munities.  Many  big  industrial  plants  are  going  to  be 
decentralized.  The  automobile  industry,  which  happens 
to  be  under  my  observation,  is  a  sample.  It  is  cheaper 
to  ship  parts  to  assembling  points  than  it  is  to  ship  com- 
jdete  cars.  The  assembly  j^lant  has  just  now  been 
overj^layed.  It  has  not  been  adjusted  to  changes  in  trans- 
|X)rtation.  When  road  and  rail  and  water  transportation 
are  once  more  co-ordinated  into  the  manufacturer’s  prob¬ 
lem,  the  smaller  local  unit  of  production  of  parts  will 
cease  to  be  handicapi^ed  in  comjiarison  with  the  central¬ 
ized  factory.  Given  the  same  rates  for  jxjwer  as  in  the 
big  city,  which  has  its  heavier  tax  burden  and  its  diffi¬ 
cult  living  conditions,  the  smaller  country  plant  will  have 
an  increasing  advantage. 

A  few  guesses  now  as  to  our  own  peculiar  problems — 


I  guess  there  is  going  to  be  a  steady  simplification  of  our 
corporate  and  financial  setups.  I  don’t  speak  of  holding 
companies.  That  tangled  skein  will  unwind  jtself.  Ac¬ 
cept  the  idea  of  the  economic  area,  then  one  trading 
name  should  be  adequate  for  one  area.  We  have  learne<l 
that  complexity  of  organization  is  of  itself  to  be  avoided, 
when  and  if  avoidable.  If  for  legislative  or  corporate 
reasons  it  is  not  possible  to  simplify  to  the  lower  limit  oi' 
one  class  of  stock  and  one  general  mortgage,  we  at  least 
should  have  legal  facilities  toward  simplification,  and 
good  will  while  the  slow  job  is  being  done.  My  own 
job  of  that  sort  took  twenty  years. 

Another  guess — the  trend  for  a  few  years  has  been 
tiway  from  centralized  management.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  local  knowledge  of  one  mind,  or  of  the  two  or 
three  minds  that  can  work  together  without  divergence. 
In  our  own  industry,  as  in  others,  the  effects  of  over¬ 
centralization  are  recognizable.  I  guess  that  there  will 
be  more  latitude  given  to  local  managers — latitude  enough 
to  let  them  be  known  as  local  people  having  local  inter¬ 
ests  at  heart  and  yet  speaking  with  authority,  I  never 
had  much  use  for  the  local  agent  who  did  not  believe  in 
his  own  town  and  speak  up  for  it.  He  is  the  better  man 
for  his  employer  because  he  stands  well  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  That  holds  for  a  state  manager  as  well. 

No  proving  ground  for  engineering  theories 

Still  more  guesses — I  think  that  w'e  are  going  to  have 
less  technical  engineering  in  management — not  in  the 
settlement  of  day-to-day  problems,  but  in  the  laying 
down  of  broad  policies.  Our  industry  is  built  upon 
engineering  and  cannot  exist  without  that  foundation. 
But  it  should  be  a  foundation.  Our  business  is  not  to 
demonstrate  a  theorem,  but  to  give  acceptable  service 
in  return  for  a  reasonable  payment.  There  is  no  use 
weeping  over  spilt  milk,  but  I  can  say  without  tears  in  my 
eyes  that  our  engineers  have  not  always  counseled  us 
wisely,  and  that  some  of  our  present  technique  has  sur¬ 
rendered  too  much  to  perfection  of  method,  with  a  loss  of 
commercial  usefulness.  Even  today  we  are  being  hur¬ 
ried  too  fast  out  of  our  direct-current  distributions. 
These  made  the  industry  a  commercial  success.  These 
today  give  the  best  service  that  is  given  by  any  of  us. 
Acknowledging  that  we  cannot  run  synchronous  clocks 
on  direct  current,  why  should  we  not  leave  some  chance 
for  existence  to  Seth  Thomas  and  Westclox?  Acknowl¬ 
edging  that  most  radio  sets  are  designed  to  take  their 
energy  from  alternating-current  circuits,  I  see  therein  no 
insuperability  in  these  days  of  tube  conversion.  In  plain. 
I  do  not  see  that  any  differential  of  cost  which  I  can  pass 
on  to  my  continuous  current  customers  will  warrant  them 
in  changing  their  equipment.  And  I  am  not  minded  to 
follow  a  theory  of  costs  into  a  five  year  plan  involving 
large  expenditures  that  must  needs  be  written  off.  My 
guess  is  that  direct-current  distribution  is  going  to  stay 
for  a  while  yet. 

Taxes  near  end  of  pendulum  swing 

About  taxes — our  industry  is  a  mark  for  taxation  just 
now — unjust,  unreasonable  and  even  vindictive.  I  guess 
that  the  pendulum  is  now  near  the  end  of  its  swing  in 
the  wrong  direction.  I  guess  that  the  way  in  which  most 
of  us  are  going  to  help  the  reverse  swing  is  to  make  it 
clear  to  our  customers  that  they  pay  our  taxes.  I  have 
been  advertising  that  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  my 
company  can  pay  a  year’s  taxes,  namely,  by  collecting 
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them  out  of  the  year’s  business.  I  guess  that  we  are 
going  to  show  that  w’e  must  pass  these  taxes  on,  because 
it  is  economically  impossible  for  us  to  do  otherwise.  And 
I  guess  that  we  are  going  to  drill  it  into  our  customers 
until  they  understand  it — that  indirect  taxation  of  them¬ 
selves  through  the  lighting  companies  is  in  most  cases  a 
departure  from  mental  honesty  by  the  taxing  powers — an 
evasion  of  criticism  that  might  hurt  political  careers,  and 
that  it  is  up  to  these  customers  of  ours  to  make  the  pro¬ 
tests  that  will  take  the  taxmasters  off  their  backs  as  the 
tax  earners.  We  cannot  begin  that  campaign  of  education 


too  quickly.  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  frank  in  our  ex¬ 
pressions.  The  taxes  laid  on  our  customers  through  us 
have  trebled  in  the  last  ten  years.  We  are  weary  of  being 
tax  collectors,  even  if  we  are  infinitely  more  efficient  in 
that  respect  than  the  officers  who  do  the  collecting. 

I  have  more  guesses  about  the  future,  but  I  have  of¬ 
fered  enough.  As  I  said  already,  if  these  guesses  are 
wrong,  so  much  the  worse  for  me  and  mine.  I  give  these 
now’  for  w’hat  they  may  be  worth  to  you.  I  never  w'as 
burdened  by  pride  of  authorship,  so  if  you  shall  say  they 
are  without  value  I  shall  not  be  hurt. 


The  Federal  Trade  Investigation 


By  BERNARD  F.  WEADOCK 

Vice-President  and  Managing  Director  Edison  Electric  Institute 


AN’  lAIPORTAXT  fact  in  the  electric  utility  indus¬ 
try  today  is  government — regulation  by  the  gov- 
kernment  and  investigation  by  the  government, 
d'he  states  fix  our  property  values,  they  prescribe  our 
accounting  systems,  tell  us  how  much  we  may  earn  and 
prescribe  rate  schedules  to  bring  about  such  an  income. 
The  federal  government  licenses  our  water  powers  and 
proceeds  to  regulate  their  operations  w’herever  the  blanket 
of  state  regulation  leaves  a  spot  uncovered.  Special 
Congressional  committees  inquire  into  all  our  activities, 
the  w’ork  of  one  often  overlapping  that  of  another.  But 
extending  over  it  all  is  the  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  now  well  into  its  sixth  year  of  con¬ 
tinuous  research.  Government  conferences  and  hearings 
have  become  a  part  of  the  routine  of  every  large  utility 
executive.  The  governmental  questionnaire  finds  its 
place  alongside  of  each  company’s  ledgers. 

I'he  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  conducted  since 
it'  organization  more  than  73  investigations,  ranging 
from  an  investigation  of  peanut  prices  to  the  method  of 


Net  write-up  only  5  per  cent. 

Rates  of  return  cause  of  confusion, 
interpretation  of  investigation. 

sale  of  farm  machinery.  According  to  the  commission’s 
rejK)rt,  the  costs  of  such  investigations  have  ranged  from 
nothing  to  $1,598,677.13,  the  latter  figure  being  the  cost 
to  the  government  of  the  Walsh  investigation.  The  in¬ 
vestigations  included  that  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
l^any  under  Senate  Resolution  317,  adopted  January  27, 
1925.  In  its  report  under  that  resolution  the  commis¬ 
sion  found  that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
law  and  likewise  found  that  there  was  no  power  trust. 

History  of  the  investigation 

The  present  utility  investigation  commenced  in  1928. 
At  that  time  the  w’hole  country  was  prosperous  and 
industry  was  flourishing.  The  legend  of  great  wealth 
prevailed ;  riches  were  thought  to  be  easily  acquired. 
The  legend  carried  the  story  that  some  men  in  the 
industry  were  amassing  great  wealth,  and  the  implication 
was  that  they  were  doing  so  by  means  of  alleged  manip¬ 
ulations.  It  was  also  charged  that  a  few  men  by  virtue 
of  their  wealth  and  position  were  the  owners  of  the 
industry  throughout  the  country. 

In  contrast,  we  see  today  the  disastrous  results  of 
speculative  fever,  vanished  paper  profits,  the  then 
wealthy  made  poor,  and  companies  once  prosperous  now 
barely  earning  sufficient  to  pay  fixed  charges.  The 
ow’nership  of  these  companies  is  more  widely  held  than 
ever  before,  extending  to  all  classes  of  people  through¬ 
out  the  entire  United  States. 

In  these  days  of  excessive  taxation,  superabundant 
and  conflicting  regulation,  reduced  rates  and  costly  in¬ 
quisitions,  we  are  confronted  with  the  reverse  of  the 
conditions  imagined  to  have  existed  at  the  time  this 
investigation  was  inaugurated.  Few  realize  that  since 
1924  domestic  electric  rates  throughout  the  country  have 
been  reduced  approximately  25  jier  cent,  and  this  reduc¬ 
tion,  with  the  tremendous  loss  of  business,  finds  us  in 
about  the  same  plight  as  American  industry,  generally, 
today. 

The  investigation  has  been  divided  by  the  commission 
into  two  phases — the  so-called  ])ropaganda  or  publicity 
l)hase  and  the  accounting  phase.  With  the  limited  time 
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at  my  command,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  accounting 
phase  and  dw'ell  upon  but  two  or  three  major  subjects, 
although  much  could  be  said  on  the  publicity  phase. 

The  accounting  investigation  relates  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  business  transactions  recorded  in  the  books 
and  records  of  the  companies.  Engineering  and  various 
statistical  reports  are  also  made.  The  investigation  is 
critical  and  exhaustive.  It  construes  and  interprets  the 
transactions  as  recorded  in  the  books  without  relation 
to  practical  business  methods  of  the  period  or  economic 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  the  recording  of  the 
entries  in  the  books. 

In  many  instances  the  criticisms  made,  which  would  be 
valid  w'hen  applied  to  the  private,  unregulated  company, 
lose  their  force  completely  when  we  consider  that  this 
industry  is  a  highly  regulated  one  whose  growth  and 
expansion  have  been  largely  had  under  legal,  accounting 
and  engineering  supervision  of  diligent  state  commis¬ 
sions  throughout  the  country. 

I  have  taken  the  topics  which  seem  to  have  occa¬ 
sioned  the  greatest  amount  of  criticism.  I  desire  to 
devote  a  few  minutes  to  the  (juestions  of  wTite-ups, 
"rates  of  return,”  multiplicity  of  companies.  I  believe 
you  will  agree  that  these  three  are  the  most  important 
for  present  consideration. 

Appreciation  or  so-called  write-ups  on  the  books 

The  commission  has  assiduously  pursued  this  subject 
with  the  companies  examined,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  subject  of  valuation  is  entirely  excluded  from 
the  Senate  Resolution  under  which  the  commission  is 
directed  to  ])roceed  with  the  investigation.  An  avid 
press  has  seized  upon  these  items  and  emblazoned  them 
across  its  pages,  causing  misapprehension  and  alarm  to 
countless  investors  in  securities  and  to  stockholders  of 
the  companies.  The  commission’s  theory  is  that  cost 
figures  entered  upon  a  company’s  books,  irresjiective 
of  time  or  circumstance,  are  sacrosanct  and  eternal,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  varying  economic  conditions  inexorably 
affecting  values  of  every  character  of  property. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Los 
Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation  vs.  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission  of  California,  decided  last  month,  (juoting  ap¬ 
provingly  from  a  jirior  decision  (Minnesota  Rate  Cases, 
230  U.  S.  352,  434)  concerning  value  says  the  judicial 
ascertainment  of  value  "is  not  a  matter  of  formulas, 
hut  there  must  be  a  reasonable  judgment  having  its  basis 
in  a  proper  consideration  of  all  relevant  facts.” 

h'very  corporation  engaged  in  the  public  utility  busi¬ 
ness  is  incorporated  under  state  laws.  An  examination 
of  the  statutes  of  several  states  shows  a  great  similarity 
in  the  provisions  for  evaluating  the  assets  acquired  by 
a  corporation,  although  the  provisions  are  not  uniform. 

All  these  states  jdace  the  duty  upon  the  directors  of 
determining  the  value  of  the  assets  against  which  secu¬ 
rities  may  issue.  They  may  direct  the  issue  of  .securities 
for  cash,  labor,  services,  property,  both  tangible  and 
intangible.  They  must  act  in  good  faith  in  evaluating 
the  sj)ecies  of  property  enumerated  against  which  secu¬ 
rities  are  to  issue.  The  only  restriction  upon  the  directors 
is  that  they  must  act  honestly,  fairly  and  without  fraud. 
In  some  states  their  courts  hold  that  when  the  directors 
have  thus  fixed  the  value  in  good  faith,  the  subsequent 
judgment  of  the  court  or  jury  as  to  the  value  of  the 
property  cannot  he  substituted  for  the  good  faith  so 
exercised. 


MEET  AN  AQUALIER — Most  spectacular  of  Ex¬ 
position  fountains,  this  aqualier  rises  60  ft.  aliove  the 
ground  in  the  court  of  the  Electrical  Building. 


As  to  the  operating  companies,  the  courts  have  held 
that  the  regulatory  commissions  are  empowered  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  hold  hearings  and  cause  an  appraisal  of  the 
property  to  be  made  to  aid  it  in  arriving  at  a  result  so 
that  by  the  plain  terms  of  the  statute  the  regulatorv 
commission  is  given  authority  to  fix  the  amount  of  capital 
stock  which  shall  be  issued  in  jiayment  for  property 
acquired  by  the  utility.  In  the  language  of  the  New 
York  court,  which  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  it  must  be  as  of  the  time  of  the  organisation. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  determines  from  a 
])ure  accounting  standpoint  that  the  amount  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  or  so-called  wTite-up  consists  of  ( 1 )  excess  value 
over  cost,  (  2)  value  reflected  by  physical  appraisal  where 
such  appraisal  is  in  excess  of  cost,  (3)  excess  of  value 
of  consolidated  company  over  book  value  of  component 
companies,  (4)  any  value  reflected  upon  the  books  of 
the  company,  no  matter  upon  what  it  is  based,  if  it  is 
actually  in  excess  of  the  cash  cost  as  reflected  by  earlier 
lK)oks  or  cost  of  a  predecessor  company. 

The  commission,  by  attempting  to  strike  appreciation 
or  so-called  write-ups  from  the  books  of  the  company, 
substitutes  its  judgment  concerning  the  value  of  the 
property  for  that  fixed  by  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the 
several  companies  acting  within  their  legal  duty  and 
moral  right  to  reflect  such  values  upon  the  books  of 
the  companies.  It  prefers  books  of  account  to  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decisions.  State  Supreme  Courts, 
state  laws,  the  judgment  of  state  regulatory  bodies  and 
boards  of  directors.  In  the  main,  the  w'rite-ups  found 
by  the  commission  were  the  reflection  of  the  honest 
judgment  of  the  board  of  directors  and  based  on  facts 
to  support  that  judgment.  In  a  few  instances,  however, 
I  must  state  that  there  have  been  what  appears  to  1  e 
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excessive  valuations,  for  which  I  attempt  no  justification, 
because  they  were  not  made  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  defense  of  the  principle  of  “fair  value”  for 
utility  property  does  not  require  that  I  approve  those 
valuations  not  made  pursuant  to  established  law  and  not 
supported  by  facts. 

Write-up  not  over  5  per  cent 

Of  the  amount  of  the  so-called  write-ups  recorded  by 
the  commission  much  has  already  been  written  down. 
Based  upon  the  investigation  to  September,  1932,  you 
would  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  total  net 
write-up  as  of  that  date  is  approximately  only  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  investment.  It  would  be  my  opinion  that 
the  total  write-up  in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  if  all  the 
companies  in  it  were  examined,  would  not  greatly  exceed 
a  write-up  of  5  per  cent  of  the  total  investment  in 
the  company.  I  challenge  any  business,  regulated  or 
unregulated,  public  or  private,  to  present  a  record  equal 
to  it.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  the  figure  is  but  5  per  cent,  when  you  realize  that 
the  period  of  expansion  in  which  these  write-ups 
occurred  was  a  period  of  unprecedented  inflation.  But 
in  order  better  to  appreciate  that  figure  and  its  true 
meaning,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
figures  for  comparative  purposes: 

Value  of  Farm  Land  in  Iowa 


Per  A.crc 

In  1910  . $2,801,974,000  $  82.58 

In  1920  .  6,679,021,000  199.52 


Increase . $3,877,047,000  $116.94 


or  139  per  cent  or  142  per  cent 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Statistical  abstract  of  the 
U.  S.  1932,  pages  574  and  577) 

Value  of  New  York  City  Real  Estate  (Borough  of  Manhattan)  : 


In  1912  . $  5,035,485,413 

In  1922  .  6,058,643,144  Increase  20%  over  1912 

In  1932  .  10,154,576,653  Increase  104%  over  1912 

Source :  New  York  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments. 

Cost  of  Federal  Government: 

In  1913  . $  692,000,000 

In  1923  .  3,885,000,000  Increase  460%  over  1912 

In  1932  .  5,007,000,000  Increase  1186%  over  1912 

Source :  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

Wages: 

In  1913  .  Index  100 

In  1923  .  Index  217  Increase  117%  over  1913 

In  1932  .  Index  197  Increase  97%  over  1913 

Source :  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  National  In¬ 
dustrial  C!onference  Board. 


In  Other  words,  while  the  investigation  has  shown  a 
net  hook  appreciation  of  5  per  cent  in  the  electric 
light  and  power  industry,  there  was  an  actual  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  farm  lands  of  Iowa  of  139  per  cent;  in  New 
York  real  estate  of  104  per  cent;  in  cost  of  government 
of  1 186  per  cent ;  in  wages  of  97  per  cent. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  this  investigation  does  not  deal 
with  economic  conditions  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
nor  these  companies  in  particular,  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  what  the  country  w'as  doing 
in  an  electrical  way  since  even  the  year  1924.  Seven 
million  additional  homes  were  connected  to  the  utility 
lines.  One  millon  new  stores,  offices  and  small  factories 
were  established.  The  farmers  benefit  in  the  use  of 
electricity  increased  six-fold.  Hundreds  of  small  com¬ 
munities  which  had  had  only  limited  electric  current 
during  part  of  the  day  or  no  electricity  at  all  were  given 
the  same  service  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  large  cities. 
Factories  no  longer  hesitated  about  locating  w'hen  they 
needed  electric  service.  The  uniformity  of  electric  serv¬ 
ice  was  so  thoroughly  established  that,  with  only  minor 
^“xceptions,  one  could  move  from  Maine  to  Florida  or 
from  New  Jersey  to  California  and  be  assured  that 


practically  every  electrical  appliance  could  be  used  in  the 
new  location.  By  the  establishment  of  interconnection 
of  systems,  combined  with  the  diversification  of  the 
sources  of  power,  interruptions  and  failures  of  current 
practically  ceased,  and  yet  while  this  increase  in  the  use 
of  electricity  was  continued  and  the  companies  were 
functioning  to  their  utmost,  we  find  that  in  1924  the 
price  of  electricity  to  the  average  domestic  user  was  7.2 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  In  1932  it  had  declined  to  5.6 
cents,  or  by  nearly  25  i)er  cent.  While  the  write-ups  were 
going  on  the  rates  were  coming  down.  The  net  ivrite- 
ups  equal  5  per  cent  and  the  net  average  reduction  in 
domestic  rates  since  1924  zvas  approximately  25  per  cent. 
This  should  be  conclusive  proof  that  write-ups  do  not 
increase  rates  to  consumers. 

These  accomplishments  were  not  obtained  without 
labor.  Isn’t  the  public  entitled  to  know  whether  the 
laborers  were  worthy  of  their  hire? 

Multiplicity  of  companies 

The  investigation  has  emphasized  the  fact,  previously 
well-known  to  regulatory  bodies  and  appreciated  by 
utility  executives,  that  often  there  was  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  several  sub-companies  and  several  affiliated  and 
often  inactive  companies.  The  commission  infers  that 
there  are  too  many  companies  in  the  family  tree  and  in¬ 
timates  that  many  of  such  corporations  are  unnecessary 
and  may  have  been  organized  for  extra-profit  purposes. 
In  very  few  instances  does  the  record  disclose  the  reason 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  several  companies  at  the 
time  such  companies  were  created. 

Let  us  look  back  to  conditions  existing  at  the  time 
these  corporations  were  formed.  You  will  have  to  do  it 
yourselves,  as  the  commission  has  not  done  it  for  you 
in  its  reports.  There  are  valid  reasons  for  incorporation 
of  companies  for  certain  necessary  purposes.  In  fact, 
the  need  to  incorporate  a  new  company  was  frequently 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  public  was  to  lie  served  at  all. 
These  corporations  were  not  organized  for  the  mere 
frolic  of  doing  so,  or  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
profits.  They  were  organized  because  a  necessity  ex¬ 
isted  to  do  something  essential  to  the  public  welfare 
which  either  existing  companies  could  not  advantage¬ 
ously  do  or  could  not  do  at  all.  Let  me  cite  a  few  in¬ 
stances  to  justify  the  organization  of  companies.  You 
all  recall  the  clo.sed  mortgage  for  a  fixed  amount  and  a 
definite  term.  In  such  a  situation,  when  a  demand  for 
greater  facilities  arise,  it  was  found  that  the  old  com- 
])any  could  not  obtain  the  necessary  capital  except  at  pro¬ 
hibitive  rates  due  to  the  fact  that  the  existing  mortgage 
was  for  a  fixed  amount  and  its  limits  were  already 
reached.  What  easier  way  .was  there  to  meet  the  public 
demand  than  to  create  a  new  corporation  to  construct 
the  necessary  power  house,  the  transmission  line,  or 
whatever  plant  facility  was  necessary,  and  to  mortgage 
the  property  of  that  new  corporation.  Not  to  have 
formed  a  corporation  would  often  have  prevented  the 
new  construction  and  denied  the  public  service.  Again, 
we  find  restrictive  provisions  in  franchises  which  prevent 
existing  companies  from  performing  certain  much 
needed  functions.  Consequently,  a  new  corporation  was 
organized.  It  might  be  that  it  was  necessary  to  con¬ 
demn  land  to  acquire  a  right  of  way.  A  new  corpora¬ 
tion  organized  under  a  different  general  law  with  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  would  solve  the  problem. 
.\gain  it  might  be  some  peculiar  provision  in  regard  to 
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taxation.  Excessive  or  unfair  taxation  laws  have  fre¬ 
quently  provided  the  motive  for  forming  a  new  cor- 
jxjration  designed  to  lessen  the  tax  burden  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  utility  oi)erating  expenses  for  the  true  beneft 
of  all  concerned. 

It  might  be  that  a  company  desired  to  take  a  jxirmit 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Because  of  the 
recapture  clause,  property  constructed  under  such  per¬ 
mits,  in  order  to  protect  the  whole  projjerty  against  the 
recapture  clause  and  the  costly  regulatory  provisions  of 
that  body,  cannot  always  be  financed  under  existing 
mortgages.  Also,  the  commission’s  operating  regula¬ 
tions  jx^rtaining  to  such  proj)erty  mights  be  costly  and 
burdensome  if  applied  to  a  large  interconnected  system. 
Hence,  a  new  coqxjration  is  organized  to  take  the  j)er- 
mit,  this  company  in  its  limited  scope  submitting  fully 
and  completely  to  the  jurisdicton  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  It  might  be  that  in  order  to  avoid  inter¬ 
state  restrictions  a  company  would  be  organized  so  as 
to  minimize  the  extent  of  interstate  transactions,  the 
economies  therefrom  working  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  the  stcKkholder  and  the  consumer.  It  might  be 
that  a  large  plant  needed  by  two  separate  and  unaffili¬ 
ated  interests  would  require  more  financing  than  either 
existing  comjjanies  alone  could  bear. 

It  might  be  advisable  and  necessary  to  meet  certain 
statutory  exactions  which  the  existing  company  could  not 
do  except  at  too  great  a  sacrifice ;  but  a  new  company 
with  small  capital  and  restricted  to  a  sole  purpose  would 
effect  economies.  The  pride  and  the  retention  of  the 
name  of  the  original  company  and  the  consequent  re¬ 
striction  of  its  territory  would  necessitate  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion  to  serve  the  additional  territory.  It  might  be  advis¬ 
able  to  separate  the  sale  of  merchandising  from  operating 
and  a  new  company  is  formed.  It  might  be  that  a  privilege 
tax  is  exacted  and  existing  company  requiring  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  a  certain  per  cent  of  gross  to  the  community 
or  to  the  state  which  can  be  saved  to  the  company  and 
consumer  by  the  creation  of  a  new  comjiany.  Common 
sense  would  dictate  the  incorporation  of  that  new  com¬ 
pany.  There  were  formerly  states  which  exacted  double 
liability  from  the  stockholders  of  public  utilities.  To 
facilitate  financing  in  such  situations  an  intermediate  cor- 
Ix)ration  was  often  created. 

Multiplicity  not  shenanigan 

Com])anies  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  trans¬ 
ferring  proi)erty,  of  forming  mergers  of  existing  com¬ 
panies  and  due  to  restrictive  i)rovisions  of  the  laws 
existing  companies  not  qualified  to  receive  such  ])rop- 
erties.  It  is  also  in  part  due  to  lack  of  uniform  cor])ora- 
tion  laws  throughout  the  nation.  In  brief,  there  is  no 
desire  to  create  additional  comi)anies,  except  as  there  is 
an  actual  necessity  for  such  incorporation,  but  we  must 
admit  some  such  cor|)orations  have  been  continued  after 
the  need  therefor  has  ceased  to  exist.  Because  of  this 
fact,  many  of  the  larger  groui)s  in  the  country  arc  now’ 
studying  the  (juestion  of  the  number  of  com])anies  in 
their  group  and  exerting  efforts  to  eliminate  as  many  as 
jMjssible  from  the  structure.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
state  an  obvious  fact,  but  I  believe  that  where  it  is  ])os- 
sible  for  you  to  eliminate  any  existing  corjxtrate  units,  it 
w’ill  be  your  purjMise  and  aim  to  do  so.  In  stating  these 
facts,  however,  I  do  not  ap])rove  some  of  the  complicated 
structures  I  have  studied.  In  this  day  it  is  well  that  our 
cor]K)rate  set-up  be  sim])le. 


On  behalf  of  the  companies  in  this  industry,  I  do  re¬ 
sent  most  emphatically  the  innuendo  that  because  of  the 
existence  of  a  multiplicity  of  companies  there  is  a  she 
nanigan  going  on  behind  the  corjwrate  mask.  You  min 
are  keen  and  alert  to  things  that  are  going  on  today  aiui 
I  know  that  you,  as  members  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  are  doing  your  utmost  to  rectify  anything  the 
appearance  of  which  may  bring  criticism  to  the  industr\ . 
whether  wholly  justified  or  not,  I  know  too  that  it  re¬ 
quires  time  to  accomplish  these  ends,  this  due  to  the 
chaotic  conditions  in  which  w’e  find  ourselves  at  the  hour 

It  is  regrettable  that  an  investigation  which  has  run 
as  long  as  this,  it  now  being  in  its  sixth  year,  should  he 
restricted  to  a  book  study,  if  you  please,  of  the  most  con¬ 
structive,  far-seeing  and  efficient  public  serving  industr\ 
Senator  Walsh  stated  that  the  investigation  should  cover 
the  good  in  the  industry  as  well  as  the  bad.  The  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  provides  that  the  commission  shall  deter¬ 
mine  “the  benefits  or  detriment  of  holding  companies  ’ 
The  chief  counsel  has  stated:  “It  will  be  my  endeavor,  1 
do  not  know  w’hether  I  can  do  it  or  not,  to  get  all  the 
facts  regardless  of  whether  they  are  favorable  or  unfa¬ 
vorable,’’ 

The  beneficence  should  be  explored  too 

With  this  background  and  with  the  co-oix:ration  of 
every  company  under  examination,  it  seems  to  be  it 
would  be  a  failure  of  duty  to  complete  the  investigation 
w’ithout  a  true  evaluation  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
industry  to  offset  the  technical  and  little  understood 
l)ookkeeping  and  accounting  criticisms  and  implications 
which  have  thus  far  emanated  from  the  commission.  It 
would  be  of  great  public  interest  to  have  developed  the 
economic  conditions  w’hich  existed  at  the  time  many 
things  complained  of  transpired.  These  difficulties,  to¬ 
gether  w’ith  the  engineering  and  technical  accomplish¬ 
ments.  would  make  a  most  thrilling  novel  in  itself.  An 
understanding  of  the  vision,  courage  and  fortitude  of  the 
pioneers  who  developed  our  electric  utilities  and  therel)\ 
brought  the  greatest  gift  to  the  people  that  has  ever  been 
bestow'ed  might  replace  some  of  the  accusations  with 
])raise.  The  public  might  be  interested  to  know  why 
electric  comi)anies  were  authorized  by  state  commissions 
to  sell  their  bonds  as  low  as  75  and  to  learn  w’hy  the  com¬ 
panies  paid  what  seems  excessive  rates  of  interest  for  the 
use  of  money,  not  under  normal  conditions,  but  the  ac¬ 
counting  records  alone  do  not  tell  an  economic  stor\  . 
They  are  but  cold  figures,  meaningless  in  contrast  to  the 
great  go(xl  that  was  accomplished. 

During  the  war  ])eriod  the  books  will  not  show  what 
you  men  did  to  perfect  engineering  accomplishments 
which  permitted  expedition  and  the  completion  of  the 
things  necessary  to  win  the  war.  The  investigation  does 
not  show  how  much  money  was  actually  saved  to  th(' 
o])erating  companies  and  through  them,  to  the  public,  h\ 
the  efficiency  of  the  centralized  engineering,  accounting 
and  managerial  services  of  the  holding  companies.  True, 
it  shows  how  much  money  they  received,  but  it  does  not 
show  what  they  gave  to  the  operating  companies  and  to 
the  i)ublic  for  the  money  so  received. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  give  the  commission 
sufficient  money  and  ])ersonnel  to  finish  its  task,  in  ordei 
that  a  full,  complete  and  thorough  rei)ort  will  be  befon 
Congress  on  the  whole  subject  before  that  body  consider- 
the  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  legislation  on  our  industry. 
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WITHIN  THE  HALL 
OF  SCIENCE! — Windowless, 
startling  in  lighting  and  de¬ 
sign.  Here  rest  relics  of  some 
of  man’s  conquests  over 
nature,  his  successful  bidding 
that  she  yield  to  his  defeatless 
will. 


WITH  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ERS  IN  1933 — Strikingly  dif¬ 
ferent  but  both  modern  to  a 
last  split  second  General  F!lec- 
tric  and  Westinghouse  have 
the  largest  electrical  manu¬ 
facturing  displays  at  the  Ex¬ 
position. 


Y 


Cl 
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Evaluating  National  Co-ordinated 


Promotional  Programs 

Following  is  a  quick  suniniary  of  the  scope  of  tin 


cain])aign  : 

Population  affected  .  50,000.0(1(1 

Communities  with  schools  co-operating . .  3,(X)0 

Total  pieces  of  promotional  material  distributed .  10,057,00(1 

Total  lighting  primers  distributed .  2,000,000 

Total  essays  submitteo . 1,0(X),000 

Estimated  value,  at  advertising  rates,  of  fret  publicity 
obtained  .  $5,000,000 


It  requires  no  imagination  to  see  the  tangible  results 
of  the  Home-Lighting  Contest.  You  may  see  them  in 
the  sharp  contrast  of  general  lighting  practice  in  most 
homes  today,  as  compared  with  the  homes  of  eight  years 
ago.  There  are  more  lamps ;  the  kilowatt  consumption 
I)er  home  for  lighting  is  higher.  There  are  fewer  hare 
lamps,  more  scientifically  designed  reflectors,  less  glare, 
less  “raw”  light.  Unsightly  cords,  stretched  from  ceiling 
outlets,  w’ere  not  uncommon  in  1925;  they  are  rare  in 


By  J.  E.  DAVIDSON 

Nebraska  F'ou’cr  Company  Omaha,  Xeh. 


THl^Rl^  are  two  yardsticks  by  which  we  must  take 
measurement  in  evaluating  any  service  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  industry.  To  determine  the  value  of  the 
several  co-operative  promotional  programs  which  our  in¬ 
dustry  has  fo.stered,  one  yardstick  by  which  we  measure 
is  the  benefits  to  our  customer.s — in  making  our  electric 
service  more  useful  to  them,  in  bringing  more  happiness 
and  comfort  into  their  lives,  in  eliminating  drudgery  in 
their  homes  and  in  their  workshops. 

The  other  yardstick  is  the  result  to  the  material  side 
of  our  business,  because,  in  the  final  analysis,  our  revenue 
must  prove  the  success  or  failure  of  any  endeavor,  be  it 
individual  or  co-operative.  There  is  no  general  de¬ 
nominator  which  would  make  it  possible  for  me  to  pre- 
•sent  to  you  actual  figures  of  dollars  gained  as  a  result 
of  all  of  these  co-operative  activities.  In  some  of  our 
undertakings,  we  can  easily  figure  the  increased  revenue ; 
in  many  instances,  figuring  would  be  only  guesswork. 


1933. 

Industrial  lighting  campaigns  (1925-1926) 

For  a  period  of  years  following  the  depression  of 
1920  industrial  business  was  in  its  golden  age — the 
era  of  mass  production  was  climbing  toward  its  peak. 
The  situation  offered  a  great  opportunity  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  sellers  and  installers  of  factory-lighting  equip¬ 
ment.  It  offered  desirable  new  revenue  jxassibilities  to 
the  central  station. 

Funds  of  $100,000  were  rai.sed  and  a  geographic  or¬ 
ganization  was  set  up  as  in  the  Home-Lighting  Contest. 
Advertisements  were  featured  in  national  and  trade 
])apers.  Direct  mail  material,  booklets,  lectures,  slides, 
films  and  new'spaper  ads  were  prepared  for  local  use. 
Permanent  exhibits  were  set  up  in  several  major  cities. 

The  objectives  of  the  campaign  were: 

1.  To  organize  an  energetic  direct-selling  campaign  to 
industrial  plants. 

2.  To  form  one  complete  and  uniform  plan  of  action. 

3.  To  stimulate  local  people  to  sell  proper  industrial 
lighting. 


Better  home-lighting  contest  (1924-1925) 

The  Better  Home-Lighting  Contest  was  strictly  non¬ 
commercial.  The  lighting  industry  in  no  way  during 
this  campaign  broke  faith  with  the  school  authorities 
and  the  public  in  its  ])ledge  that  this  project  would  not 
have  any  commercial  asjiects.  Our  chief  objective  in 
this  activity  was  to  make  certain  that  people  generally, 
including  children,  would  1k'  fully  aware  of  the  l)enefits 
of  proper  illumination,  especially  preservation  of  eye¬ 
sight.  and  how  easy,  practicable  and  economical  it  is  to 
have  proper  illumination  in  the  home. 

It  was  hoped  that  1,500  communities  might  be  inter¬ 
ested.  Actually,  4,784  communities  were  organized  and 
40,000  persons  were  actively  engaged  on  local  and  na¬ 
tional  committees. 


“The  Electric  Refriseration  Bureau  has  just  released 
sales  figures  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  available  data  380,000  refrigerators  were 
sold  between  January  1  and  May  31,  1933.  This 
number,  sold  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  present 
year,  is  half  the  number  sold  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  When  we  take  into  account  the  slow 
start  made  this  year  due  to  the  bank  holiday  and  late 
spring,  the  1933  sales  give  remarkable  proof  of  the 
growing  buying  power  and  increasing  confidence  of 
the  public.  Right  now  many  of  the  larger  manufac¬ 
turers  of  refrigerators  are  operating  at  full  capacity,  on  a 
24-hour  basis,  and  production  of  some  plants  is  six  to 
eight  weeks  behind  orders!” 
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As  a  further  stimulus — a  prize  contest  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  w'as  inaugurated  and  $5, (XX)  in  prizes  was  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Let  us  look  at  the  results  of  the  industrial  lighting 
campaign : 

Total  number  of  factories  which  bought  new  lighting 


equipment  . 18,300 

\  alue  of  reflectors  sold...  .  $2,230,000 

Value  of  wiring  accessories  ana  contracting . $5,630,000 

T otal  added  load,  kw . 90,500 

Total  new  added  central  station  revenue  as  based  on 
a  single  year .  $4,345,000 


National  Food  Preservation  Council  (1928-1929) 

In  the  latter  part  of  1927  electric  refrigeration  was 
beginning  to  receive  acceptance.  However,  in  carrying 
on  selling  campaigns  of  domestic  electric  refrigeration, 
manufacturers  and  distributors  found  them.selves  con¬ 
fronted  with  many  common  obstacles.  The  public  was 
colossally  ignorant  about  food  jireservation.  Only  40  per 
cent  of  American  families  employed  refrigeration  of  any 
kind,  and  only  a  very  few  used  refrigeration  the  year 
around. 

A  strong  campaign  of  national  and  local  advertising 
was  planned  and  executed,  culminating  in  September, 
1929,  which  was  set  as  National  Food  Preservation 
Month.  The  outstanding  promotional  feature  w’as  an 
essay  contest  in  w'hich  50,000  essays  w'ere  received  and 
$25,000  in  prizes  w’as  awarded, 

'file  campaign  reduced  sales  resistance — it  made  the 
electric  refrigerator  salesman’s  job  infinitely  easier. 
That  could  be  translated  into  dollars  far  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  the  campaign,  if  there  were  only  some  medium 
of  evaluation  between  more  sales  and  less  sales  resistance. 

Electric  Refrigeration  Bureau  (1931-1933) 

riie  bureau  l)ecame  operative  in  1931  on  a  three-year 
program,  funds  for  headquarters  activities  being  supplied 
by  the  leading  manufacturers  of  electric  refrigerators. 
Regional  and  state  directors  were  chosen  and  field  w'ork 
was  immediately  started  to  establish  local  bureaus. 

'I'he  aims  of  the  bureau  are : 

1.  To  harmonize  the  sales  efforts  of  the  industry. 

2.  To  synchronize  sales  effort  of  all  selling  agencies 
of  electric  refrigerators,  as  hardware  and  furniture  deal¬ 
ers.  department  and  music  stores  and  electrical  dealers 
(luring  definite  and  favorable  sales  seasons. 

3.  To  carry  on  continuous  national  and  local  advertis¬ 
ing  ])lans  to  stimulate  sales. 

4.  To  establish  a  national  sales  quota  and  to  work 
toward  reaching  that  quota. 

5.  To  set  up  local  bureaus  and  to  aid  them  in  accom¬ 
plishing  their  jiart  of  the  bureau  aims. 

l^«y  the  end  of  1933  the  manufacturers’  subscriptions 
of  more  than  $f)00,()00  will  have  been  spent  for  national 
a(l\ trtising  and  administration  purposes.  More  than 
$5.1  KK), 000  will  have  been  invested  in  local  promotion 
from  funds  contributed  by  central  stations  and  local 
sale.s  outlets. 

^\  bile  not  listed  among  its  objectives,  a  major  purpose 
of  the  bureau  has  been  to  create  sales  for  the  selling 
agencies  of  the  manufacturer  and  to  increase  load  and 
revi-nue  for  central  stations.  A  close  check-up  of  every 
■'ale  made — local,  state  and  national — furnishes  us  exact 
information  of  the  increased  sales  of  this  desirable  load- 
buibling  appliance.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  increased 
revenue  brought  about.  For  example,  in  1931  the  sales 


quota  was  set  at  1,()00,(XX)  new  electric  refrigerators. 
Our  records  show  that  960,000  were  sold.  In  1932  the 
quota  was  again  set  at  1,000,000  refrigerators,  and  we 
realized  sales  of  76  per  cent.  The  present  sales  results 
for  1933  give  promise  of  lietterment  over  1932.  It  is 
estimated  that  1931  sales  alone  added  $27,000,000  to  the 
annual  revenue  of  central  stations,  and  the  retail  volume 
of  domestic  refrigerators  sold  reached  more  than 
$200,000,000. 

Things  we  have  learned 

W'e  have  seen  that  a  non-commercial  campaign  with  a 
constructive,  educational  object  can  be  successful.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  success  of  such  a  campaign  depends  upon 
the  objective  being  of  unqualified  advantage  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  upon  its  bearing  a  close  relation  to  some  commercial 
advantage,  and  upon  the  campaign  l)eing  of  brief  dura¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  a  well  and  completely  planned 
and  organized  co-operative  campaign  with  a  direct  com¬ 
mercial  purpose  can  be  carried  on  over  a  long  period,  and 
its  chance  for  success  is  strengthened  by  a  long,  con¬ 
tinued  eflfort. 

There  are  now  45  local  electric  leagues,  associations, 
etc. ;  there  are  more  than  450  local  electric  refrigeration 
bureaus  and  nearly  a  hundred  local  cookery  councils — 
all  a  nucleus  for  the  nation-wide  co-operative  organiza¬ 
tion  which  I  am  sure  will  come  into  existence  in  the 
near  future.  If  there  were  one  thousand  of  these  local 
organizations  the  success  of  any  sound,  co-operative 
l)romotional  plan  could  l)e  assured.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  planned  for  co-operative  sales  promotion  on  a  basis 
of  permanent  national  and  local  organization ;  on  a  basis 
which  will  enlist  the  eager  support  of  the  entire  electri¬ 
cal  fraternity ;  on  a  basis  that  will  bring  new  prosperity 
to  our  entire  industry,  and  a  greater  electrical  era  to  the 
American  public. 


Wide  World 


SKY  RIDE  SPANS  THE  LAGOON— Across  the 
bridge  or  through  the  air,  visitors  at  the  E.E.I.  con¬ 
vention  journeyed  from  the  Hall  of  Science,  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  to  the  electrical  group  of  buildings  on  Northerly 
Island. 
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World’s  Fair  Columbian  Exposition  •  1893 


9,960  arc  lamps  of  approximately  2,000  cp.  each 
65,672  incandescent  lamps,  mostly  16  cp.  each 
World’s  largest  searchlamp,  194,000,000  cp. 


tVrstinf/tou»i’ 


Largest  unified  power  enterprise  to  date,  2,804  kw.,  3,585  hp.  Including  largest  dynamo 
ever  built  for  power  service,  1,500  kw.,  driven  by  2,000-hp.  reciprocating  engine. 
Palaces  and  the  grand  Italian  tradition  in  architecture  prevail.  MacMonnies 
fountains  with  allegorical  motifs  add  the  final  touch  of 

elaborate  wonder 


1933  •  Century  of  Prosress  Exposition 


15  miles  of  gaseous  tube  lighting  for  illumination  and  decoration 
15,000  incandescents  of  10  to  3,000  watts  for  outdoor  lighting 

1,000  1,000-watt  and  2,200  200-watt  floodlamp  projectors  for  outdoor  floodlighting 
Battery  of  24  searchlights,  totaling  1,920,000,000  cp.,  for  man-made  Aurora  Borealis 

Total  outdoor  lighting  load,  2,100  kw. 


Total  load  of  36,000  kw.  linked  with  Chicago  utility  system 
Largest  generator  at  State  Line  station,  208,000  kw. 


Modern  in  its  every  concept.  Architecturally  fusing  new  materials,  brilliant  colors 
generously  used,  light  for  decoration  and  spectacular  accomplishment  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  fast  pace  of  1933 — and  of  the  years  just  ahead 
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Trends  in  Power  Stations 


By  FRANK  S.  CLARK 

Stoftc  &■  Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass. 

During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  witnessed  a 
phenomenal  increase  in  the  number  and  capacities 
of  steam  j)ower  stations  and  of  their  individual 
units.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  graphically 
when  and  where  the  improvements  in  efficiency  have 
been  made.  The  curves  represent  the  averages  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  typical  stations  and  not  individual  best  per¬ 
formances. 

To  my  mind  the  more  important  trends  which  may 
aid  us  in  our  effort  to  install  a  kilowatt  for  a  reasonable 
investment,  to  produce  a  kilowatt-hour  at  a  minimum 
cost  and  to  live  at  i>eace  with  the  community  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Higher  rates  of  steam  generation. 

2.  An  approach  to  the  unit  arrangement  of  one  boiler  per 
turbine  generator. 

3.  Increased  capacity  of  single-shaft  turbine  generators. 

4.  The  so-called  “open  air”  station  or  the  omission  of  housing 
for  certain  items  of  power  station  equipment. 

5.  Simplification  in  electrical  equipment  and  wiring. 

6.  The  use  of  higher  steam  temperatures  and  pressures. 

7.  The  increasing  use  of  pulverized  coal  as  fuel  for  large  ca¬ 
pacity  boilers. 

8.  The  installation  of  combustion  equipment  to  utilize  liquid  and 
gaseous  fuels  as  well  as  coal  and  to  change  from  one  fuel  to 
another  without  material  cost  or  rearrangement  of  furnace  or 
fuel-burning  equipment. 

9.  The  mercury  vapor-steam-electric  generating  station — the 
Diesel  engine. 

10.  Reducing  the  amount  of  cinder  and  dust  discharge  from 
power  station  chimneys. 

11.  The  prevention  of  turbine  oil  fires. 

12.  The  rehabilitation  of  existing  old  power  stations. 

13.  The  supply  of  both  steam  and  electric  energy  to  an  industry 
or  group  of  industries. 

Higher  rates  of  steam  generation 

The  advent  of  the  liquid  cooled  furnace  wall  permit¬ 
ted  greatly  increased  rates  of  heat  liberation  in  the  fur¬ 
nace,  particularly  with  fuels  that  are  burned  in  suspen¬ 
sion.  This  has  resulted  in  increasing  the  steaming 
capacities  of  individual  units  with  consequent  decrease 
in  their  unit  cost.  The  arrangement  and  dimensions  of 
the  units  have  changed,  requiring  less  ground  or  build¬ 
ing  area.  Using  the  sectional  header  type  boiler  as  an 
example,  a  few  years  ago  7,500  lb.  of  steam  per  header 
per  hour  was  considered  reasonable.  One  station  now 
building  is  designed  for  12,000  lb.  per  header  per  hour 
and  designs  have  been  made  for  steaming  rates  of  from 
15,000  lb.  to  18,000  lb. 

Due  to  the  improvements  in  heat  generating  and 
absorbing  equipment  and  in  treatment  of  feedwater  the 
serviceability  of  boiler  room  equipment  is  now  equal  to 
that  of  the  turbine  room.  These  have  made  feasible 
the  so-called  “unit  arrangement”  of  one  steam  gener¬ 
ating  equipment  to  serve  one  turbine  generator.  This 
arrangement  permits  of  great  simplification  if  applied  also 
to  the  relatively  minor  items  such  as  piping  and  aux¬ 
iliary  equipment.  Made  rugged,  and  carefully  designed, 
the  unit  arrangement  will  have  as  few  troubles  as,  if  not 
fewer  than,  a  more  complicated  interconnected  layout. 


It  is  now  common  practice  to  place  high-tension 
transformer,  bus  and  switching  equipment  outdoors,  with 
a  consequent  saving  in  housing.  The  same  thing  is  being 
done  with  synchronous  condensers  and  waterw'heel  gen¬ 
erators.  There  has  been  increasing  talk  of  omitting  the 
building  structure  over  certain  mechanical  equipment  and 
some  engineers  are  advocating  the  so-called  “outdoor” 
station,  in  which  only  the  sections  essential  to  the  oper¬ 
ating  functions  of  the  plant  are  inclosed.  One  such  sta¬ 
tion  is  now  in  partial  ojx?ration  at  Schenectady.  The 
General  Electric  Company  and  Mr.  Smith,  who  designed 
the  station,  did  not  go  the  limit  with  this  first  installa¬ 
tion  and  placed  only  the  turbines  and  some  portions  of 
the  boiler  room  equipment  outdoors.  This  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  and  leave 
the  way  clear  to  its  further  development  as  experience 
proves  feasible. 

The  maintenance  of  such  a  plant  and  provision  against 
freezing,  particularly  in  cold  climates,  are  the  principal 
problems.  Opinions  of  both  engineers  and  operators 
cliflFer  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  go  along 
this  line  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  analyze  care¬ 
fully  the  costs  of  the  two  types  of  station  in  comparison 
with  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

There  is,  however,  a  decided  tendency  toward  the 
omission  of  as  many  interior  walls  and  partitions  as 
possible  and  the  centralization  of  control  equipment  for 
both  turbine  and  boiler  room  equipment. 

Increasing  the  steam  temperature  permits  adopting  a 
higher  steam  pressure  and  extends  the  range  of  use  of 
the  regenerative  cycle  with  l3etter  efficiencies  and  small 
incremental  costs.  When  it  becomes  desirable  to  use  a 
pressure  that  is  beyond  the  safe  temperature  limit  the 
addition  of  the  more  complicated  reheat  cycle  becomes 
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essential,  with  consequent  greater  construction  cost. 
Increasing  the  steam  temperature,  however,  makes  more 
feasible  the  use  of  steam  instead  of  flue  gas  reheat,  with 
consequent  decrease  in  investment  cost  of  this  cycle. 

One  manufacturer  has  stated  his  readiness  to  build  tur¬ 
bine  generators  for  1,000  deg.  F.  steam  temperature  up 
to  200,000  kw.  capacity  on  one  shaft.  The  unit  would 
operate  at  an  initial  pressure  of  1,200  lb.,  using  the 
regenerative  cycle  without  reheat. 

There  are  operating  abroad  three  boilers  which  gen¬ 
erate  steam  at  the  so-called  “critical”  pressure  of  3,200 
11).  One  of  these,  at  Langerbrugge  in  Belgium,  has  a 
capacity  of  about  300,000  lb.  of  steam  per  hour.  In  this 
country  Purdue  University  has  installed  a  small  boiler 
in  which  the  pressures  can  be  varied  from  1,500  lb.  to 
3,500  11).  Experiments  are  being  conducted  on  this  boiler 
to  learn  more  about  the  pro{)erties  and  action  of  steam 
at  these  extremely  high  [)ressures. 

Increasing  use  of  pulverized  coal 

Pulverized  coal  is  being  used  for  fuel  in  the  furnaces 
of  most  of  the  modern  large  capacity  boilers.  The  stoker 
installations  at  Delray  and  Hudson  Avenue  are  the 
notable  exceptions.  There  is  a  decided  trend  toward  the 
use  of  the  unit  system  with  two  or  more  mills  per  boiler. 
Some  operators  prefer  a  small  amount  of  pulverized  coal 
storage  such  as  was  installed  at  Burlington.  As  betw'een 
the  unit  and  the  storage  system,  for  the  same  character 
of  coal  there  appears  to  be  little  choice  as  to  efficiency 
and  power  consumption. 

The  slag-bottom  furnace  is  being  adopted  more  gen¬ 
erally  when  the  fusing  temperature  of  the  ash  permits. 
With  this  furnace  the  vertically  inclined  burner  as 
developed  at  State  Line  is  coming  into  use. 

Rapid  extension  of  natural  gas  lines  has  made  this 
fuel  available  for  steam  generation  at  greater  distances 
from  the  gas  fields.  Fuel  oil  prices,  especially  along  the 
seacoast,  have  become  attractive.  Equipment  has  been 
developed  for  the  combustion  of  gas,  fuel  oil  and  pul¬ 
verized  coal  in  the  one  burner  and  there  is  a  growing 
use  of  this  equipment.  There  is  an  appreciable  saving 
in  initial  investment  cost  if  plant  operation  can  be  started 
with  fuel  oil  or  gas  with  provision  for  the  installation 
of  pulverized  coal  when  the  price  differential  warrants. 
There  is  an  advantage  also  after  the  two  fuels  have  been 
provided  for  in  negotiating  new  fuel  contracts. 

Increased  rates  of  fuel  consumption  have  aggravated 
the  situation  in  regard  to  cinder  and  dust  discharged 
from  power  station  chimneys.  Agitation  has  abated 
somewhat  due  to  decreased  municipal  budgets  omitting 
provisions  for  “smoke  inspection,”  but  it  behooves  the 
engineer  and  his  company  to  bear  the  subject  in  mind. 
The  slag-bottom  furnace  with  vertically  inclined  pul¬ 
verized  fuel  burners  will  prevent  from  35  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  ash  in  the  coal  from  leaving  the  furnace.  To 
catch  the  remainder,  the  electrostatic  precipitator  has 
SI)  far  proved  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  most 
ex]K‘nsive  to  install.  Both  spray  and  film  type  wet  elimi¬ 
nators  are  being  installed  also.  They  reduce  gas  tem¬ 
peratures  sometimes  below  the  dew  point  and  introduce 
the  uncertainties  of  corrosive  action. 

.At  high  fuel-burning  rates  it  is  possible  to  have  more 
cinders  discharged  from  the  stack  of  a  stoker-fired  i)lant 
than  dust  from  a  pulverized-fuel  plant  using  the  best 
types  of  eliminators  in  each  case.  Stoker  cinders  are 
lary;er  and  contain  more  carbon  than  pulverized  fuel 


dust.  This  militates  against  the  electrostatic  precipitator, 
which,  to  my  know  ledge,  has  not  been  applied  to  a  stoker 
installation.  The  eliminators  at  Hudson  Avenue  are  the 
most  efficient  for  stoker  plants  that  have  come  to  my 
attention. 

Turbine  oil  fires 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  three  disastrous 
fires  due  to  the  ignition  of  turbine  oil  by  contact  with 
hot  steam  pipes.  The  danger  from  such  fires  has  in¬ 
creased  with  steam  temperatures.  The  manufacturers 
and  utility  engineers  are  awake  to  the  situation  and  new 
units  will  have  this  hazard  reduced  to  a  minimum.  On 
the  165,0(X)-kw.  turbine  for  Richmond  station  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  use  a  non-inflammable  liquid  for  governor 
actuation  and  minimize  the  amount  of  lubricating  oil 
piping  and  placing  it  remote  from  hot  steam  pipes. 

On  the  new  unit  for  the  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Company  the  oil  tank  and  coolers  are  in  a  fireproof 
room  with  all  pressure  pipes  run  inside  the  drain  pipes, 
which  are  w'elded  and  without  joints.  The  arrangement 
is  considered  by  the  manufacturers  to  be  safe  and  fire¬ 
proof. 

The  developments  in  steam  generation  which  have 
been  mentioned  afford  a  possible  means  of  adding  to  the 
capacity  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  existing  old 
stations  by  the  installation  of  high-pressure  boilers  wdth 
non-condensing  turbines  exhausting  into  the  present 
steam  mains. 

This  has  been  done  at  the  Burlington  station  by  add¬ 
ing  an  18,000-kw.  turbine  with  a  650-lb.,  850-deg.  F. 
boiler,  while  at  San  Antonio  a  1,400-lb.  boiler  and  an 
8,000-kw.  turbine  have  been  added.  The  mercury  boiler 
and  turbine  at  South  Meadow  station  and  at  Kearny 
accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

One  large  utility  is  planning  to  remove  its  old  225-lb. 
pressure  boilers  and  substitute  650-lb.  pressure  units. 

Combined  utility  and  industrial  power  plants 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  change  in  regard 
to  the  supplying  of  electric  power  to  industries,  and  in 
order  to  furnish  or  to  continue  to  supply  such  electrical 
requirements  it  is  often  advisable  and  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  co-operate  with  an  industry  or  group  of  indus¬ 
tries  and  furnish  l)oth  their  steam  and  electrical  needs. 
By  so  doing  it  is  frequently  possible  to  effect  a  saving 
in  investment  as  well  as  in  operating  cost. 

This  situation  has  been  brought  about  by  the  growth 
of  the  industries,  by  their  ability  to  employ  highly 
trained  men,  by  the  obsolescence  of  their  boiler  plants 
and  by  the  increase  in  steam  temperatures  and  pressures 
which  permits  the  generation  of  by-product  electric 
power. 

The  operation  of  plants  for  this  purpose  is  logically 
the  function  of  the  utility  company,  which  can  absorb 
in  its  system  surplus  electric  power,  and  furnish  such 
power  when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  that  produced  by 
the  steam  demand.  There  are  instances  also  where  the 
industry  has  waste  heat  or  products  which  can  be  sold 
to  the  utility  for  steam  generation. 

Each  case  is  different  and  presents  its  own  problems, 
but  the  situation  must  be  such,  however,  that  a  saving 
will  result  from  the  combination  of  the  two  services 
and  requirements.  Then  the  contract  made  must  be 
such  that  there  will  be  an  equitable  division  of  the 
savings  effected,  all  factors  being  considered. 
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Increasing  Home-Lighting  Sales 

By  R.  E.  FISHER 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 

Residential  lighting  has  for  years  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  industry  as  its  most  dej^endable  and 
-least  competitive  source  of  revenue.  In  those  facts 
probably  lie  the  secret  of  why  this  particular  field  has 
never  been  adequately  covered  or  developed. 

In  the  i^eriod  of  six  years,  through  the  direct  sales 
efforts  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and 
co-oi)erating  dealers  whose  efforts  were  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  utility’s  promotional  programs,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  the  following  number  of  fixtures  were  installed ; 

200,000  kitchen  lighting  units  of  150  watts  replacing  obsolete 
fixtures  with  an  average  of  about  75  watts. 

30,000  semi-indirect  floor  and  table  lamps  of  200  watts  and 
up  for  auxiliary  illumination  and  local  lighting. 

60,000  semi-indirect  living  room,  dining  room  and  bedroom 
hanging  fixtures  of  150  and  200  watts  replacing  obsolete  equip¬ 
ment  which  averaged  less  than  100  watts  per  fixture. 

The  benefits  of  this  activity  have  been  threefold : 

1.  The  purchaser  was  benefited  by  an  improvement  in  his 
previously  inadequate  lighting  conditions. 

2.  By  continually  stressing  lighting  campaigns,  there  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  developed  an  educational  influence  which  has 
helped  to  develop  in  the  minds  of  the  public  a  consciousness 
oi  imi>roi)er  lighting  conditions. 

3.  The  improved  lighting  necessitated  an  increase  in  load  with 
resultant  increased  business  and  revenue  for  the  utility. 

We  estimate  that  the  300,000  lighting  fixture  installa¬ 
tions  involved  in  this  sustained  effort  represent  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000,000  in  annual  revenue. 

The  feature  of  past  campaigns,  including  that  of 
1932,  was  the  150-watt  direct  type  kitchen  lighting  unit. 
We  are  continuing  to  stress  this  fixture  in  1933,  but  we 
estimate  that  we  now  have  a  saturation  of  40  per  cent  or 
better  with  this  type  fixture  and  we  are  injecting  into  our 
1933  plans  a  new  element. 

We  estimate  that  there  are  on  the  lines  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company  several  million  w^all  bracket 
lights  using  bare  lamps  of  an  average  of  25  watts  each. 
These  fixtures  produce  neither  good  illumination  nor 
good  decoration  and  the  glare  caused  by  the  hare  lamps 


is  harmful  and  entirely  out  of  harmony  in  the  home. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  150-watt  and  200-watt  senn- 
indirect  hanging  fixtures,  the  direct  units  for  kitchen 
and  breakfast  rooms  and  the  portable  lamps,  our  com¬ 
pany  is  selling  a  bracket  light  converter  with  a  60-watt 
lamp.  This  converter  consists  of  an  open-top  diffusing 
reflector,  an  adapter  which  fits  around  the  bracket  socket 
and  inside  the  imitation  candle  and  a  parchment  shade  or 
shield.  This  bracket  converter,  consisting  of  three  pieces 
— reflector,  shade  and  60- watt  lamp — will  be  sold  for 
less  than  $2  each  and  becomes  a  small  semi-indirect 
unit  which  greatly  improves  this  universally  used  un¬ 
shaded  bracket  light.  A  summary  of  the  general  plan 
for  the  promotion  of  domestic  lighting  by  our  company 
in  1933  will  most  readily  convey  the  objectives  we  arc 
seeking. 

Promoting  "Mazda”  lamps 

We  are  also  not  overlooking  the  filling  of  empty 
sockets  in  the  homes  of  our  consumers  and  last  year  we 
sold  direct  to  those  consumers  approximately  366,000 
“Mazda”  lamps  which  averaged  in  wattage  59.5  as  com¬ 
pared  to  an  average  of  less  than  50  watts  on  dealer  sales. 

We  are  also  at  the  present  time  conducting  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  our  lighting  equipment  salesmen  which  we 
are  very  hopeful  will  be  successful  in  aiding  these  sales¬ 
men  and  also  in  promotion  of  business  for  the  dealers. 
This  experiment  is  being  conducted  in  only  one  division 
on  our  system  and  is  so  far  working  very  well. 

From  our  own  experience  we  reach  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  : 

1.  It  takes  consistent  selling  effort  and  educational 
work  year  after  year  to  build  up  this  load.  Spasmodic 
sales  effort  accomplishes  nothing. 

2.  It  is  a  very  difficult  field  to  sell  as  it  is  hard  to 
develop  sales  plans  which  will  produce  revenue  com¬ 
mensurate  with  sales  expense. 

3.  Because  of  the  high  revenue  return  from  domestic 
lighting  and  the  particularly  large  field  that  it  presents, 
due  to  general  inadequate  levels  of  illumination  found 
in  most  homes,  w’e  believe  that  our  endeavors  in  this  field 
have  been  mutually  beneficial  to  both  the  consumer  and 
the  utility. 
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By  F.  A.  NEWTON 

Commonii'calth  &  Southern  Corporation. 


>  Business  of  Rates 

What  arc  rates  ? 

Rate  reductions  benefit  loss  customers. 
Sales  must  support  present  rates. 


WHAT  I  may  have  to  say,  you  will  understand, 
represents  my  own  conclusions,  based  upon  my 
experience  and  observation  and  upon  my  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  present  economic  and  political  trends 
on  future  rate  policies.  If  my  observations  have  been 
faulty  and  if  my  conclusions  are  in  error,  at  least  they 
represent  my  own  best  judgment.  Kindly  accept  them 
on  that  basis.  I  have  fought,  bled  and  died  in  past  years 
to  convince  some  managers  that  the  rates  of  their  com¬ 
panies  should  be  more  promotional  and  that  voluntary 
revisions,  particularly  to  promote  increased  use,  repre¬ 
sented  a  good  policy  in  the  interests  of  both  the  custom¬ 
ers  and  the  company.  I  was  too  progressive.  Lately, 
some  of  these  same  managers  have  got  religion,  and  like 
all  who  get  religion  in  their  later  years,  they  have  got 
it  had.  Now  I  am  a  reactionary.  As  I  said  before,  it 
is  very  confusing,  hut  it  is  a  good  sign  and  I  expect 
it  will  all  he  for  the  best. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  rates  of  many  electric  utility 
companies  are  complicated  and  difficult  to  understand. 
Much  of  this  criticism  is  not  honest  criticism.  It  comes, 
to  a  very  large  degree,  from  those  who  can  find  nothing 
good  in  anything  done  by  a  privately  owned  public  utility. 
Their  criticism  of  the  rates  for  lack  of  simplicity  is  but 
a  ]iart  of  a  program  of  finding  fault  and  of  tearing  down 
])rivate  ownership. 

Nor  are  those  in  charge  of  rates  the  only  ones  thus 
criticised.  It  is  said  that  you  who  have  charge  of  dis¬ 
tribution  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  distribute  elec¬ 
tricity  and  that  you  are  wasteful  and  extravagant.  It 
is  as.serted  that  you  who  are  in  charge  of  financial 
l)olicies  have  made  serious  mistakes  to  the  great  detri¬ 
ment  of  investors  and  ratepayers.  It  is  charged  that 
you  who  direct  public  jxdicy  have  made  a  failure  of 
public  relations  and  that  you  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
commercial  end  of  the  business  have  oppressed  others 
and  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  results  you  should  have 
attained.  I  merely  mention  these  charges  just  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  ratemakers  have  not  been  singled  out 
as  the  only  ones  in  the  business  who  do  not  know  what 
they  are  doing  or  why  they  are  doing  it — we  are  all 
about  on  an  equal  footing  in  that  respect  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  seek  the  downfall  of  private  ownership. 

What  are  simple  rates 

Simplicity  in  rates  is  a  very  desirable  thing.  There 
can  be  no  argument  about  that.  However,  when  it  may 
l>o  carried  to  a  point  where  it  prevents  flexibility,  where 
it  effectually  discourages  development  of  business  and 
where  it  brings  about  unjust  discrimination,  then  it  ceases 
to  he  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  either  the  cus¬ 
tomer  or  the  company. 

1  hope  I  may  he  pardoned  if  I  express  the  earnest  wish 
that  those  who  sincerely  and  honestly  urge  greater  sim¬ 


plicity  in  rates  would  get  together  and  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  just  what  they  mean  by  simple  rates  and 
just  what  they  want.  One  desires  a  rate  easy  to  compute 
and  which  lends  itself  readily  to  accounting.  Another 
wants  a  rate  which  will  enable  the  companies  to  sell  more 
appliances  to  a  greater  number  of  the  electric  customers. 
Still  another  thinks  of  rates  solely  in  terms  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  relation  with  the  public.  Others  have  other  ideas. 

I  find  that  there  seems  to  be  no  accord  as  to  just  what 
a  simple  rate  is  or  should  be  like. 

Urges  compensatory  rates 

The  fundamental  characteristics  of  a  business  cannot 
be  ignored  in  making  the  prices  for  the  product  or 
service  it  furnishes,  nor  can  the  commercial  aspects  be 
overlooked.  Assuming,  of  course,  that  a  public  utility 
must,  under  no  circumstances,  charge  an  excessive  or 
unreasonable  rate,  and  wdth  that  as  the  basis  for  all  rate 
making,  then  three  rules  must  be  followed:  First,  the 
rates  charged  must  be  compensatory.  They  must  equal 
the  direct  cost  of  furnishing  the  service  and  something 
in  addition  thereto  for  return  upon  the  investment 
devoted  to  the  service.  That  margin  may  not  be  the 
same  at  all  times,  nor  may  it  be  the  same  for  different 
classes  of  users.  However,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
cardinal  principle  that  the  rate  charged  must  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  direct  cost  of  the  service  and  return  some¬ 
thing  on  the  investment  as  a  whole ;  second,  the  rates 
charged  must  not  cause  unjust  discrimination  either  as 
between  individuals  or  as  between  different  classes  of 
users.  No  class  may  be  compelled  to  carry  the  burden 
of  a  loss  incurred  in  serving  another  class.  No  indi¬ 
vidual  customer  may  Ije  put  at  a  disadvantage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  individuals  in  the  same  classification ; 
third,  the  rates  must  get  and  hold  the  business.  They 
must  be  commercially  sound,  they  must  be  businesslike. 
Since  business  cannot  be  made  to  fit  rates,  then  rates 
must  be  made  to  fit  business  as  nearly  as  may  be  pos¬ 
sible.  Flexibility  is  therefore  an  essential  requisite  of 
a  successful  rate  structure. 

The  first  two  rules  are  understood  clearly  hy  all  who 
realize  that  ours  is  a  regulated  industry  whose  prices 
must  not  produce  more  than  a  fair  return  and  which, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  should  he  based  upon  the  cost  of 
furnishing  the  service.  The  rule  with  reference  to  unjust 
discrimination  is  understood  because  unjust  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  illegal  and  also  because  it  is  bad  business.  The 
third  rule,  that  rates  must  get  and  hold  the  business, 
means  that  they  must  be  promotional.  Further,  it  means 
that  they  must  conform  to  the  characteristics  and  use  of 
the  customer.  Further,  it  means  that  for  competitive 
business,  and  much  of  it  is  competitive,  they  must  meet 
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the  cost  of  ojjcrating  the  isolated  plant.  It  means  that 
they  must  recognize  load  factor  because  load  factor 
primarily  determines  the  competitive  costs. 

There  are  many  who  insist  that  the  so-called  simple  or 
quantity  rate  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  great 
mass  of  residence  customers  and  does  not  develop  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  other  forms  of  rates.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  realized  by  many  people  outside  of  the 
business,  and  some  inside  the  industry,  that  those  rates 
which  may  not  perhaps  be  termed  “simple”  were  not 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  confusing  the  customers. 
The  desire  was  not  to  be  technical.  The  underlying 
purpose  w'as  to  make  a  rate  which  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  in  developing  increased  use  among 
the  ordinary  average  run  of  customers. 

It  w’as  realized  that  it  was  among  those  customers 
living  in  the  five,  six,  seven  and  eight-room  houses,  gen¬ 
erally  without  servants,  that  the  greatest  comfort  and 
convenience  could  be  secured  with  liberal  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  was  at  this  class  of  customers  the  rate  sched¬ 
ule  was  directed,  not  at  those  w’ho  may  use  large  quanti¬ 
ties  and  who  probably  leave  their  houses  for  one  or  two 
months  in  the  winter  and  for  a  like  period  in  the  summer. 
The  desire  w  as  to  make  a  rate  which  would  break  quickly 
for  these  smaller  homes  and  offer  inducement  for  freer 
use  of  the  service  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  install 
and  ojK^rate  appliances.  It  w’as  realized  that  with  a 
given  amount  of  reduction  in  revenue  jxissible,  the  more 
that  was  given  to  the  larger  houses,  the  less  there  would 
Ik*  to  give  to  the  smaller  houses  and  the  farther  out  the 
rate  w'ould  have  to  break. 

I  don’t  believe  it  can  be  successfully  maintained  that 
those  companies  having  so-called  “simple”  rates  as  a 
rule  have  any  better  public  relations,  have  any  greater 
sales  per  customer,  have  any  lower  average  rates  or  are 
earning  any  better  return.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
contrary  belief.  It  is  very  well  to  say  that  one  should 
have  no  reverence  for  existing  practices  and  methods, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  has  always  been  a  proper  and 
good  ruling  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good. 

Reductions  in  maximum  rates 

.\  recent  analysis  of  the  use  of  electricity  by  the  resi¬ 
dence  customers  of  a  large  operating  company  discloses 
some  figures  which,  though  typical,  are  startling.  The 
comiiany  serves  a  large  territory — 48,000  square  miles. 
I’dectricity  is  apiilied  to  nearly  500  communities  having 
an  average  ])opulation  of  less  than  4,400.  Its  residence 
rates  are  acknowledged  to  be  promotional  in  character, 
going  as  low  as  cents  per  kilow'att-hour  for  cooking 
and  for  other  large  current-consuming  appliances.  Its 
average  rate  for  residence  use  is  well  below  the  average 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Its  rates  are  the  same 
throughout  the  territory  its  serves,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  city  or  village. 

'file  startling  fact  revealed  by  the  analysis  is  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  homes  served  used  less  than  50  kw.-hr. 
jx'r  month  and  consumed  an  average  of  only  250  kw.-hr. 
per  year — less  than  21  kw.-hr.  per  month.  The  other 
27  per  cent  of  the  residence  customers  used  an  average 
of  2,152  kw.-hr. — more  than  177  kw’.-hr.  per  month. 

Tlie  underlying  purpose  in  the  design  of  rate  schedules 
for  residences  is  to  encourage  and  make  possible  the  use 
of  electricity  for  those  many  and  varied  uses  to  which 
it  can  l)e  put  for  household  comfort  and  convenience. 
Revisions  in  rates  are  on  a  sound  basis  only  when  they 


accomplish  this  purpose.  The  purpose  is  defeated  if  the 
cost  of  electricity  for  cooking,  refrigeration,  air  condi¬ 
tioning  and  other  uses  must  be  kept  high  in  order  to 
take  care  of  large  losses  incurred  in  serving  those  who 
use  but  a  few  kilowatt-hours  per  month  and  at  a  price 
less  than  cost.  That  a  very  large  percentage  of  residence 
customers  is  served  at  a  loss  is  a  fact  well  known  in  the 
industry,  to  all  state  regulatory  bodies  and  to  all  who 
have  investigated  the  facts.  How  large  this  class  of  users 
who  are  served  at  a  loss  may  be  is  indicated  by  the 
analysis  for  the  company  above  mentioned. 

Reductions  benefit  loss  customers 

Reductions  in  maximum  rates  l)enefit  those  customers 
already  l)eing  served  at  a  loss.  If  the  rates  for  these 
unprofitable  customers  are  made  even  lower,  some  one 
must  carry  the  increased  burden  of  loss  and  that  some 
one  must  be  the  householder  w*ho  endeavors  to  take  the 
fullest  possible  advantage  of  the  economy  and  con¬ 
venience  of  electricity  in  his  home.  When  these  losses 
become  so  large  and  so  burdensome  that  the  rate  charged 
for  cooking  and  refrigeration,  for  example,  must  be 
raised  above  the  price  at  which  customers  can  afford  to 
use  these  appliances,  the  result  is  harmful  to  the  custom¬ 
ers  generally  and  to  the  utility.  It  is  increased  use  per 
customer,  and  the  resulting  greater  volume  of  sales,  which 
makes  possible  lower  costs  per  kilowatt-hour  sold  and 
in  turn  makes  possible  further  reductions  in  rates.  When 
such  increased  use  is  discouraged,  if  not  actually  pro¬ 
hibited,  by  still  further  reductions  in  the  rates  to  unprofit¬ 
able  users,  development  in  the  use  of  electricity  is  pre¬ 
vented  and  many  homes  are  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  electricity. 

When  the  facts  thus  pointed  out  are  overlooked,  or 
are  deliberately  ignored,  then  injustice  results  and  the 
efforts  to  make  rates  promotional  in  character  are  ef¬ 
fectively  discouraged.  As  the  price  of  electricity  to  cus¬ 
tomers  using  but  a  few  kilowatt-hours  is  reduced  still 
further,  it  follows  that  the  higher  blocks  of  the  rate 
schedule  must  be  extended  to  cover  more  and  more 
kilowatt-hours  so  that  the  losses  may  be  offset.  As  the 
higher  brackets  of  the  rate  schedule  are  thus  extended, 
they  go  l)eyond  that  point  where  the  use  of  electricity 
for  lighting  ends  and  the  use  for  appliances  begins; 
they  reach  that  point  where  the  cost  of  electricity  to 
the  customer  will  prevent  the  use  of  the  equipment  he 
desires  for  his  comfort  and  convenience. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  losses  incurred  in  serving 
the  unprofitable  customers  may  be  confined  within  as 
narrow  limits  as  possible,  then  the  low  price  w'hich  will 
encourage  greater  use  of  appliances  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able  at  a  p(jint  where  it  will  have  the  maximum  effect 
in  promoting  increased  use.  It  is  essential  that  the  low 
price  be  put  at  a  point  where  the  great  mass  of  residence 
customers  living  in  the  five,  six,  seven  or  eight-room 
houses,  and  generally  without  servants,  can  afford  to 
install  and  use  those  electrical  devices  and  appliances 
which  add  so  much  to  their  comfort  and  convenience. 

All  this  seems  so  obvious  as  not  to  need  restating,  but 
the  great  pressure  being  brought  for  misguided  political 
reasons  to  still  further  reduce  the  rate  to  the  customer 
using  but  a  few  kilowatt-hours  per  month  requires  a 
restatement  of  the  facts.  It  is  indeed  a  shortsighted  policy, 
directly  contrary  to  all  sound  economic  principles  and  to 
all  well-established  commercial  rules.  A  low  rate  for 
electricity  for  residence  users  is  desirable.  No  one 
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appreciates  more  than  does  progressive  utility  manage¬ 
ment  the  reaction  to  low  rates  in  the  way  of  increased 
use  and  greater  volume  of  sales.  A  policy,  however, 
which  deliberately  prevents  the  making  of  low  rates  for 
those  who  are  entitled  to  them  by  increasing  the  losses 
to  the  iinproh table  users  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Those  who  urge  a  reduction  in  maximum  rates  do  so 
to  satisfy  political  expediency.  At  the  same  time  they 
realize  that  in  order  to  get  back  the  loss  in  revenue  they 
must  increase  the  use  per  customer,  they  must  sell  many 
more  appliances.  Therefore,  they  want  a  form  of  rate 
that  will  do  this  thing.  They  want  a  promotional  rate. 
They  want  to  reduce  the  rate  at  both  ends,  not  seeming 
to  realize  that  the  more  they  take  oflf  the  top,  the  less  they 
can  give  at  the  bottom ;  that  the  more  they  do  to  satisfy 
political  ex])ediency,  the  less  they  are  able  to  do  to  make 
the  rate  truly  promotional. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  favorable  position  in 
which  those  companies  which  have  adopted  promotional 
rates  in  the  past  find  themselves.  To  illustrate,  I  have 
in  mind  a  company  which  has  a  rate  schedule  for  resi¬ 
dences  of  four  blocks  9,  6,  3,  2  cents,  based  upon  load 
factor.  That  rate  schedule  has  been  in  use  for  a  number 
of  years.  Today  60  per  cent  of  the  current  it  sells  to 
its  residence  customers  is  sold  at  the  3-cent  and  2-cent 
blocks.  Less  than  20  per  cent  is  sold  at  the  9-cent  block. 
Xow  it  is  evident  that  a  reduction  in  the  maximum  or 
top  rate  of  this  company,  namely,  the  9-cent  rate,  is  of 
much  less  consequence  than  if  it  were  selling  40  or  50 
per  cent  at  the  top  rate.  Obviously,  this  company  may. 


if  it  seems  advisable,  make  a  reduction  in  its  top  rate 
with  much  less  serious  effect  on  its  revenue  than  the 
company  which  may  have  a  7  or  8-cent  rate,  which 
applies  to  probably  over  half  the  current  it  sells.  This 
is  worth  thinking  about.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  such  a  form  of  rate  under  conditions  such  as  exist 
today. 

Many  reductions  in  residence  rates  have  been  made 
by  orders  of  commissions  or  by  voluntary  action  on  the 
part  of  the  companies.  There  has  been — there  is  now — 
great  pressure  to  reduce  the  price  of  electricity  to  do¬ 
mestic  users.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  There  are 
20,000,000  homes  using  electric  service.  The  large  num¬ 
ber  of  voters  here  represented  has  a  great  appeal  to 
politicians. 

Residential  lower  than  retail  commercial 

The  constant  reduction  in  rates  to  household  users 
has  brought  about  a  situation  which  many  do  not  fully 
realize,  namely,  that  in  many  sections  residence  rates  are 
today  lower  than  retail  commercial  lighting  rates.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  individual  store,  as  compared  with 
the  individual  home.  There  are  residences  entitled  to 
lower  rates  than  some  retail  commercial  customers  and 
there  are  also  stores  clearly  entitled  to  rates  lower  than 
residences.  I  am  speaking  of  the  residences  as  a  class 
and  the  retail  commercial  customers  as  a  class.  I  have 
heard  the  argument  that  this  situation  is  as  it  should  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  cost  of  the  service  as  well  as 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  value  of  the  service  to  the 
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customer.  I  confess  I  have  been  unable  to  follow  this 
contention.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  facts  which  support  it. 
There  seems  to  have  been  considerable  si)eciousness 
about  these  arguments.  They  represent,  I  believe,  a  jus¬ 
tification  after  a  fact — an  effort  to  explain  a  situation 
which  has  arisen  because  of  political  pressure  and  the 
desire  to  placate  a  large  class  of  users  and  not  because 
of  economic  reasons. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  lower  rates  for 
residences  than  for  retail  commercial  establishments  is 
sound  from  the  commercial  or  business-getting  stand- 
ix)int.  It  is  asserted  that  the  field  for  the  development 
and  use  of  electricity  is  greater  in  residences  than  in 
commercial  establishments.  It  must  he  granted  that  there 
is  a  much  greater  number  of  residence  users  and  a  wider 
field,  but  when  one  considers  the  opjwrtunities  in  stores, 
restaurants,  theaters,  etc.,  for  air  conditioning,  sign  light¬ 
ing,  refrigeration,  window  lighting  and  better  interior 
illumination,  the  possibilities  of  this  class  of  business  loom 
pretty  large.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  increased  sales 
of  this  character  to  this  class  of  users  will  ordinarily  re¬ 
quire  little  in  the  way  of  added  investment  in  distribution 
facilities. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  the  desire  to  reduce  residence 
rates  the  companies  and  commissions  have  not  given  due 
recognition  to  the  retail  commercial  customers,  who  are 
not  strong  politically  and  who  are  not  large  enough  to 
offer  competition  of  isolated  plants,  and  have  failed  to 
a])preciate  the  reaction  of  this  class  of  users  to  more  pro¬ 
motional  rates.  Especially  at  this  time,  when  it  seems 
quite  evident  that  industrial  conditions  are  improving, 
does  it  seem  desirable  to  give  more  consideration  to  the 
])()ssibilities  in  the  retail  commercial  business  and  more 
attention  to  the  rates  for  this  class  of  business. 

Surplus  capacity 

A  consideration  of  future  rate  policies  must  recognize 
the  existence  of  an  unusual  surplus  capacity  in  generat¬ 
ing  facilities.  A  large  additional  volume  of  electricity 
can  be  sold  by  most,  if  not  all,  companies  with  no  in¬ 
crease  in  investment  and  therefore  with  no  added  fixed 
charges.  Present  generating  capacities  will  absorb  a 
materially  greater  ]x)wer  demand.  This  means  that 
large  ix)wer  loads  are  very  desirable  under  present  con¬ 
ditions — that  the  cost  of  handling  such  business  will  be 
confined  largely  for  several  years,  perhaps,  to  i^nxluction 
costs.  How  long  this  situation  will  continue  no  one 
knows. 

New  industries  will  undoubtedly  arise — new  processes 
will  be  found  which  wall  require  power  in  large  volume. 
Industry  generally  may  come  back  faster  than  now  ap- 
l)ears  likely.  In  any  event,  there  is  now  a  very  pressing 
desire — necessity,  if  you  please — to  sell  more  electricity 
and  to  load  up  idle  equipment.  It  will  be  argued  that  a 
price  which  has  but  a  narrow  margin  over  and  above  bare 
pnxluction  costs  will  be  remunerative  to  the  light  and 
company. 

.Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  surplus  capacity  will  be 
absorbed.  New’  equipment  and  new  investments  will  be 
necessary,  bringing  added  fixed  charges.  It  will  then  be 
necessary  to  see  that  the  pow’er  loads  added  at  low’  rates 
take  uj)  their  share  of  the  fixed  charges.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  is  a  regulated  business.  It  is  true 
that  regulatory  commissions  concern  themselves  but  little 
with  the  rates  for  large  jxiwer  customers,  except  to  see 
that  they  may  not  be  so  low  as  to  throw’  a  burden  on 
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other  users.  Large  industrial  establishments  purchasing 
power  do  not  need  the  protection  of  the  commission. 
They  are  amply  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
buy  pow’er  because  it  pays  to  do  so.  Unjust  discrimina¬ 
tion,  however,  is  prohibited  by  law.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
commissions  to  remove  unjust  discrimination  as  between 
large  power  users  as  well  as  between  small  light  and 
power  customers. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  certain  rules 
might  be  offered  for  your  consideration  in  connection 
w’ith  efforts  to  expand  power  sales  and  take  on  loads  at 
this  time  at  very  low  rates :  First,  that  the  company 
should  reserve  the  right  to  w’ithdraw  low  power  rates 
offered  under  present  conditions  when  these  conditions 
cease  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  greater 
generating  and  transmission  capacities ;  second,  that  w’hat- 
ever  rate  may  be  made  it  shall  be  available  to  any  and 
every  customer,  either  existing  or  prospective,  w’hose 
character  of  use  entitles  him  to  such  rate. 

Misleading  averages 

I  have  previously  referred  to  a  company  which  has  an 
average  consumption  per  residence  customer  of  762 
kw.-hr.  per  year.  It  was  noted  that  73  per  cent  of  its 
residence  customers  used  less  than  50  kw’.-hr.  per  month 
and  consumed  an  average  of  250  kw.-hr.  per  year,  or 
less  than  21  kw.-hr.  per  month.  It  was  noted  that  the 
other  27  per  cent  of  the  customers  used  an  average  of 
2,132  kw’.-hr.  per  year,  or  177  kw.-hr.  |)er  month.  It  is 
at  once  evident  that  the  company’s  high  average  con¬ 
sumption  is  due  chiefly  to  a  very  large,  in  fact,  one 
might  almost  say.  excessive,  use  by  a  small  proportion  of 
its  customers.  If  one  looked  at  this  company’s  average 
consumption  per  customer,  namely,  762  kw.  per  year, 
without  going  further,  one  might  be  misled  by  the  obvi¬ 
ous  figures. 

Another  company  w’hich  has  an  average  of  less  than 
650  kw’.-hr.  per  residence  customer  has,  however,  a  lar¬ 
ger  consum])tion  per  customer  for  the  majority  of  its 
customers.  While  it  has  650  kw’.-hr.  average  per  custo¬ 
mer  as  compared  with  the  other  company’s  762  kw-hr.. 
those  of  its  customers  who  use  less  than  50  kw.-hr.  per 
month  use  an  average  of  30  kw.-hr.,  as  compared  with 
less  than  21  kw’.-hr.  for  the  first  company.  Its  lower 
average  per  customer  per  year  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  have  such  large  use  by  a  small  percentage.  Or, 
if  I  may  put  it  another  w’ay,  the  first  company  has  a 
higher  average  use  per  customer,  the  second  company  has 
a  higher  use  by  the  average  customer.  I  think  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  those  companies  having  particu¬ 
larly  high  average  use  per  customer  have  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  customers  using  very  large  amounts,  thus 
pulling  up  the  average. 

From  a  rate-making  standpoint,  I  would  say  that  the 
company  which  has  73  per  cent  of  its  customers  using 
less  than  21  kw.-hr.  per  month  should  have  its  rates  re¬ 
vised  so  that  they  break  a  little  quicker  so  that  the  lower 
blocks  of  the  rates  come  nearer  to  the  average  use  and 
so  that  the  promotional  effect  begins  where  it  w’ill  get 
the  liest  results.  I  would  further  say,  from  a  rate-making 
standpoint,  that  its  rate  for  the  large  user  is  evidently 
low  enough.  At  the  same  time  it  can  l)e  said  that  the 
rates  of  the  second  company  do  not  go  low’  enough  to 
secure  that  very  large  use  by  those  customers  able  to 
and  ready  to  use  the  service  thus  freely. 

Companies  have  experienced  difficulty  in  these  times 
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ill  applying  power  rates  with  a  demand  charge.  Power 
customers  naturally  are  trying  to  cut  their  costs,  and 
while,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  cost  of  jxiwer  is  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  most 
products,  the  power  bill  attracts  attention  because  in 
many  cases  it  runs  into  a  good  many  dollars.  The  cus¬ 
tomers’  attention  is  directed  to  the  demand  charge  part 
of  the  rate  and  this  is  generally  the  target  of  his  com¬ 
plaint. 

Must  meet  competition 

It  is  unnecessary,  of  course,  to  repeat  that  power  rates 
are  competitive.  They  must  meet  the  competition  of  the 
isolated  plants.  When  that  day  comes,  when  this  industry 
and  our  competitor,  the  isolated  plant,  can  find  a  way 
to  eliminate  or  suspend  fixed  charges,  then  fixed  charges 
will  not  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  rate  charged  for  power 
service.  But  until  that  day  comes  fixed  charges  will  be 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  furnishing  service,  whether  it  be 
furnished  by  the  utility  or  by  a  separate  isolated  plant. 
'I'here  has  been  some  demand  for  a  power  rate  which  not 
only  eliminates  demand  charges  but  is  so  designed  that 
during  periods  of  low  manufacturing  production  the  cost 
of  power  will  l)e  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  production  anti  that  during  period  of  high  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  the  power  customer  will  pay  a  higher 
rate.  In  brief,  this  idea  is  that  of  an  equalization  reserve. 
During  periods  of  industrial  activity  there  shall  be  set 
up  a  reserve  accumulated  by  higher  power  rates  so  that 
the  utilities  may  charge  lower  rates  during  the  period  of 
depression,  equalizing  their  earnings  by  the  reserve 
accumulated  during  good  times. 

I  think  there  are  two  chief  objections  to  this  idea.  The 
first,  and  I  say  this  with  all  fairness  to  the  usual  manu¬ 
facturer,  is  that  he  will  not  pay  that  higher  rate  during 
the  ])eriod  of  industrial  activity.  If  he  finds  the  rate 
higher  at  that  time  than  he  can  produce  the  power  for 
himself,  I  am  very  much  afraid  he  will  forget  about  the 
arrangement  for  the  equalization  reserve  and  put  in  his 
own  ])lant.  You  will  have  to  agree  with  me  that  there 
would  be  extreme  danger  of  that  being  done.  I  think 
you  will  have  to  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  assume  that  it  would  be  done  and  proceed  on  that  as¬ 
sumption  at  this  time. 

The  second  objection  to  the  plan  is  that  I  doubt  that 
the  state  regulatory  commission  would  approve  the  idea. 
I  am  afraid  it  would  object  to  it  during  jieriods  of  in¬ 
dustrial  depression  as  throwing  the  burden  on  the  resi¬ 
dence  customer.  I  am  also  afraid  that  it  would  have 
many  complaints  during  the  period  of  industrial  activity 
from  the  power  customers  themselves.  You  may  gather 
from  what  I  have  said  that  I  haven’t  much  faith  in  the 
idea. 

Alternatives  available 

Xow  it  would  be  very  easy  to  make  a  simple  rate  for 
power  customers  and  with  no  demand  charges.  All  one 
has  to  do  is  to  determine  the  average  revenue  per  kilo¬ 
watt-hour  received  from  all  power  customers — say  2^ 
cents  ])er  kilowatt-hour — and  charge  that  rate  for  all 
pc»wer  sold.  The  obvious  result  of  such  a  simple  rate 
Would  be,  first,  that  a  large  jiercentage  of  power  cus¬ 
tomers  would  be  served  at  less  than  cost  and  at  less  than 
the  value  of  the  service  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rate  for  the  large  power  users  would  be  higher  than  the 
co'it  of  serving  them  and  higher  than  they  could  serv'e 


themselves  and  the  business  w’ould  be  lost  on  the  basis  of 
price. 

The  next  suggestion  to  meet  the  objection  al)ove  out¬ 
lined  is  to  have  a  simple  quantity  rate  beginning  at  the 
top  of  whatever  you  like,  8,  9  or  10  cents  ]^>er  kilowatt- 
hour  and  going  down  to  a  rate  low'  enough  to  secure  and 
hold  the  large  jwwer  users.  I  can  hear  the  objection  to 
that  right  away.  Namely,  that  quantity  alone  does  not 
determine  either  the  cost  to  the  Customer  of  serving 
himself  or  the  cost  to  the  company  of  serving  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Such  a  form  of  rate,  with  no  regard  to  load  fac¬ 
tor,  would  be  prohibitive  against  many  customers,  not 
large  in  point  of  demand,  but  having  extremely  good 
load  factor  and  constituting  very  desirable  business. 

Wright  rate  not  feasible 

It  will  be  said  that  if  the  simple  quantity  rate  will  not 
work,  let  us  make  a  rate  without  any  demand  charge,  but 
based  upon  load  factor  w’ith  blcx:ks  based  upon  hours’ 
use  of  the  customer’s  demand.  I  can  hear  some  objec¬ 
tions  to  that,  too.  It  will  be  pointed  out  that  the  customer 
with  a  demand  of  5,000  kw.  can  install  and  operate  a 
plant  w'ith  great  efficiency  and  at  lower  fixed  charges  ])er 
unit  of  demand  than  the  customer  who  has  a  demand  of, 
say,  100  hp.  Every  successful  rate  structure  must  recog¬ 
nize  this  situation. 

Any  power  rate  structure  to  be  successful  must  be 
flexible.  It  must  meet  changing  conditions,  it  must  meet 
the  cost  of  the  isolated  plants,  some  of  which  operate 
under  peculiar  characteristics.  Simple  rates  might  be 
secured  in  this  way.  \Ve  might  determine  what  rate  per 
kilowatt-hour  which  would  successfully  compete  with 
the  isolated  plant  for  each  class  of  load.  That  might  mean 
a  different  rate  for  each  different  industry,  one  for  the 
cement  mills,  one  for  the  textile  manufacturer,  another 
for  the  automobile  manufacturer,  another  for  the  steel 
mills,  another  for  the  tire  maker,  and  so  on  and  so  on — 
in  other  words,  class  rates.  Where  that  thing  might 
end  no  one  can  guess.  Perhaps  if  you  are  familiar  with 
railroad  freight  tariffs  you  may  get  some  idea  of  what 
class  rates  may  lead  to. 

Uniformity  of  rates 

If  I  were  asked  to  point  out  another  trend  in  rates 
today,  I  w'ould  say  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  tow'ard 
uniformity  of  rate  schedules  for  the  territory  served  by 
the  single  company.  That  practice  has  gained  much 
ground  in  recent  years.  It  has  advantages  socially,  eco¬ 
nomically  and  politically,  and  I  doubt  if  any  company 
which  has  adopted  that  practice  w'ould  voluntarily  depart 
from  it.  I  believe  that  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the 
different  communities  and  by  the  general  public  will 
comjiel  such  uniform  rate  schedules  sooner  or  later. 

One  thing  is  clear,  if  rates  for  residence  are  going 
to  keep  on  going  down  and  dov/n  and  taxes  keep 
on  going  up  and  up,  then  sales  must  be  increased 
so  that  net  revenues  may  be  maintained  or  bettered. 

This  means  that  the  customers  must  lie  sold  more 
lighting  and  more  appliances.  Without  offering  any  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  how  this  increased  lighting  and  how  the 
appliances  are  to  be  sold,  the  unavoidable  fact  remains 
that  they  must  be  sold  and  the  utilities  must  lie  very 
aggressive  in  this  resi)ect.  In  my  opinion  this  constitutes 
the  real  problem  before  the  electric  utility  industry  to<lay. 
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of  specific  appliances  had  been  discontinued  and  we  found 
a  substantial  number  which  had  been  temporarily  or  per¬ 
manently  retired  from  service.  The  appliances  which 
had  been  removed  in  the  order  of  the  frequency  with 
which  they  were  mentioned  were,  first,  heaters ;  second, 
toasters;  third,  washers;  fourth,  refrigerators;  fifth, 
radio.  This  was  in  part,  of  course,  explained  by  the 
greater  frequency  with  which  the  individual  appliance 
was  encountered  on  account  of  existing  saturation,  but 
it  seems  to  show  that  many  customers  who  have  pur¬ 
chased  appliances  have  not  been  fully  sold  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  their  use. 

A  field  experiment 

Last  fall  conferences  with  lighting  experts  at  Xela 
Park  led  to  a  field  experiment  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  find  a 
solution  for  these  questions.  The  purpose  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  was: 

1.  To  analyze  the  possibility  of  making  home-lighting 
sales  today. 

2.  To  determine  whether  eyesight  (and  energy)  con¬ 
servation  would  be  an  appealing  and  successful  basis  on 
which  to  sell  the  homekeeper  better  lighting. 

3.  To  prove  whether  an  intensive  sales  effort  on  home 
lighting  could  be  made  a  profitable  activity  for  the  central 
station. 

4.  To  secure  the  reaction  of  co-o])erating  dealers. 

5.  To  discover  the  reaction  of  the  customer  to  this 
new  approach. 

'I'he  city  of  Utica  was  selected  for  the  project  for 
several  reasons,  most  of  them  taking  root  in  the  aim  to 
make  every  condition  of  the  experiment  such  that  the 
validity  of  its  results  would  be  unassailable.  Thirty-five 
full  days  were  spent  making  direct  contacts  and  cal's 
in  individual  homes,  calls  aimed  to  sell  better  lighting; 
i.e.,  to  interest  the  homemaker  sufficiently  in  the  eye- 
conserving  value  and  desirability  of  higher  levels  of 
well-controlled  light — at  least  in  the  living  room — so 
that  she  would  install  the  recommended  wattages  and 
make  such  changes  in  equipment  as  were  necessary.  In 
these  35  days  85  separate  homes  were  visited.  These 
85  homes  rcpre.sented  practically  all  types  of  medium 
class  and  better  homes. 

Of  course,  it  takes  more  than  conversation  really  to 
sell  lighting,  and  demonstration  was  the  most  important 
])art  of  the  home  call.  A  small,  compact  suitcase  was 
carried,  containing  such  demonstration  material  as  would 
do  a  comparable  job  for  the  home  to  that  of  the  well- 
known  Weston  kit  in  the  commercial  field.  A  ’series  of 
photographs  illustrating  a  proper  solution  of  the  most 
common  home-lighting  problems  ])roved  of  particular 
interest  to  most  women.  Small  shades  of  several  tyi»es 
served  to  convince  the  woman  that  she  must  have  shades 
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IN  AN  effort  to  get  some  facts  as  to  what  was  going 
on  in  the  homes  of  our  customers  and  to  analyze 
more  clearly  the  rea.sons  for  the  declining  residence 
consumption  a  survey  was  made  by  one  of  the  operating 
units  of  the  Niagara  Hudson  System,  and  I  imagine  the 
results  attained  from  this  survey  would  be  duplicated 
in  almost  any  other  community  in  the  country.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  accounts  which  showed  a  decrejused  consumption 
against  the  satne  month  a  year  ago  were  selected.  They 
were  spread  throughout  the  entire  community,  so  that 
they  represented  a  cross-section  of  all  classes  of  homes 
and  incomes.  Interviewers  were  sent  out,  armed  with 
a  com])lete  history  of  the  current  consumption,  to  find 
out  why  the  customer’s  use  of  service  had  diminished. 
Some  of  the  questions  which  they  a.sked  these  customers 
and  the  ]iroi)ortion  of  affirmative  answers  were  as 
follows : 

Per  Cent 

Was  reduction  in  use  due  to  a  planned  curtailment 

of  exix'nses?  Yes  54.7 

Has  wattage  of  bulbs  been  reduced?  Yes  20. 

Has  number  of  lamps  been  reduced?  Yes  15.7 

Were  electric  rates  the  cause  of  les.ser  use?  Yes  7.6 

Does  customer  know  amount  of  money  saved?  Yes  29.3 

Does  customer  know  of  H-cent  block  in  the  rate 

and  how  little  it  costs  for  service?  Yes  71.7 


Of  the  customers  contacted,  14.3  i>er  cent  were  then 
without  work  and  6  jx^r  cent  were  on  part  time.  No 
record,  of  course,  was  obtained  as  to  the  amount  by 
which  income  had  been  curtailed  in  other  cases. 

Now  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost  half  of  these 
customers  were  making  no  conscious  attempt  to  curtail 
expenses  by  reduced  use  of  service.  Only  a  relatively 
small  percentage  were  consciously  reducing  the  wattage 
of  lamp  bulbs  or  reducing  their  number.  The  electric 
rate  seemed  to  be  a  minor  factor  and  a  surprisingly 
large  ]>ercentage  were  aware  of  the  1^-cent  follow-on 
step  in  their  rate  schedule.  Nevertheless,  all  of  these 
customers  showed  marked  decreases  in  consumption. 
We  made  an  attempt  to  find  out  to  what  extent  the  use 
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on  all  bare  lamp  bulbs.  An  assortment  of  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  bulbs  for  home  use  made  it  possible  to  show  startling 
contrasts  between  the  right  and  wrong  lamp  bulbs. 

Possibility  of  home-lighting  sales  today 

One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  85  homes  visited  needed 
additional  lighting.  A  survey  of  the  lighting  conditions 
existing  in  the  85  homes  visited  confirms  conditions  found 
in  the  home-lighting  survey  conducted  nationally  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  namely,  that  all  homes  were  about 
“half  lighted.”  A  number  of  the  homes  investigated  in 
Utica  were  better  than  half  lighted,  but  it  is  significant 
that  cvcr\  one  without  exception  needed  additional  light¬ 
ing,  and  not  for  mere  luxury  or  purely  decorative  effect, 
but  simply  in  order  to  bring  that  home  up  to  those 
modern  standards  founded  on  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  of  the  new  Science  of  Seeing.  Even  in  one  home 
of  very  moderate  size,  where  there  was  an  outstanding 
consciousness  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  electricity 
as  evidenced  by  an  average  monthly  consumption  of  475 
kw.-hr.,  there  was  still  need  for  additional  lighting! 

Seventy-seven  of  the  homemakers — or  91  per  cent — 
proved  to  be  “live”  prospects,  interested  enough  so  that 
actual  recommendations  were  made  on  the  first  call.  In 
the  eight  homes  in  which  definite  recommendations  were 
not  made,  only  in  one  instance  was  this  due  to  lack  of 
interest.  In  the  remaining  seven  circumstances  made 
it  seem  more  tactful  to  let  the  matter  rest  until  a  future 
time  when  economic  conditions  changed. 

To  what  extent  additional  lighting  is  needed  may 
be  judged  only  in  part  from  the  recommendations  actu¬ 
ally  made  in  these  77  homes.  A  total  of  34,775  addi¬ 
tional  watts  was  suggested,  averagiiig  451  watts  per 
home.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  figure  does 
not  re])resent  the  total  additional  watts  possible  or  even 
needed,  but  only  such  additions  as  seemed  expedient  to 
suggest  on  the  first  call.  Furthermore,  62  per  cent  of 
these  additional  watts  recommended  were  in  but  a  single 
room — the  living  room. 

Value  of  eyesight  conservation 
as  the  sales  appeal 

The  time  element  made  it  impossible  to  check  back 
on  every  home  visited,  but  62  per  cent  of  the  85  homes 
contacted,  or  53  of  them,  were  checked.  Of  these,  47 
had  already  effected  changes.  Since  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  people  called  upon  a  second  time  are  representative 
of  the  77  real  prospects,  the  percentage  of  total  accept¬ 
ance  (to  the  extent  of  making  some  changes)  would 
very  likely  be  as  high  as  the  percentage  of  those  cases 
actually  investigated,  and  it  accordingly  seems  fair  to 
use  this  figure.  The  additional  watts  actually  on  the 
lines  in  the  47  homes  which  made  some  changes  averaged 
220,  which  would  show  15,1(X)  watts  of  increased  con¬ 
nected  load  for  the  entire  undertaking.  This  figure  is 
ha^ed,  as  stated,  upon  the  assumption  that  all  77  of  the 
prospects  accepted  the  ideas  advanced  in  the  same  pro- 
portifui  as  in  those  homes  where  an  actual  check  was 
niade.  The  15,1(X)  watts  represent  43  per  cent  of  the 
wattage  increase  originally  recommended  on  the  first 
call.  In  addition  to  the  completely  ascertained  results, 
8,745  watts  were,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment, 
in  the  process  of  being  added. 

The  seven  weeks’  activity  in  Utica,  extended  for  a 
full  working  year,  should  result  in  a  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  increase  in  revenue  of  slightly  more  than  $4,1(X) 
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— a  figure  certainly  in  excess  of  one  person’s  expense. 

In  addition,  as  has  been  noted,  there  were  8,745  watts 
in  the  process  of  being  added,  but  since  it  was  not  on 
the  lines  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  it  is  not 
included  in  the  $4,100  figure  used  above.  Some  of  this 
additional  usage  will  not  require  further  effort,  while 
some  will  probably  need  another  call.  . 

Dealer  interest  and  co-operation 

Even  during  this  short  experiment  twelve  out  of  the 
nineteen  dealers  who  were  approached  concerning  the 
project  made  at  least  one  sale  due  directly  to  this 
activity,  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  made  several  sales 
there  was  a  decided  change  of  attitude  in  favor  of  closer 
co-operation.  Before  any  direct  contacts  with  the  home¬ 
maker  were  even  sought  a  call  was  made  upon  five 
electrical  dealers,  two  fixture  dealers,  three  furniture 
dealers,  two  department  store  lamp  departments,  three 
gift  shops  and  four  decorators  in  order  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  plan  and  to  seek  their  interest  and  their 
co-operation  to  the  extent  of  supplying  the  kind  and 
quality  of  merchandise  needed  for  carrying  out  the  light¬ 
ing  recommendations  made  in  the  homes.  In  most  case^ 
the  interest  was  lukewarm,  but  as  soon  as  women  actu¬ 
ally  came  to  make  purchases,  the  attitude  changed,  and 
in  several  instances  exceptional  co-operative  interest  was 
displayed.  For  example,  one  furniture  dealer,  who  sold 
2^  gross  of  small  candle  shades  and  three  dozen  18-in. 
and  bridge  shades,  as  well  as  a  number  of  lamps,  due  to 
this  activity,  sought  direct  help  in  reordering. 

Quantity  production  methods  needed 

Of  course,  the  problem  is  how  to  make  enough  of 
those  contacts  to  produce  tangible  results  and  to  do  so 
without  the  expenditure  exceeding  the  value  of  the  oper¬ 
ation.  In  other  words,  we  must  find  some  quantity 
production  methods. 

We,  all  of  us,  have  sales  employees  calling  on  our 
residence  customers  and  it  would  seem  that  if  we  could 
reduce  the  elements  of  home  lighting  to  simple  terms 
so  that  they  could  be  quickly  absorbed  by  these  sales 
representatives  it  should  be  possible  through  them  to 
get  the  lighting  story  over  to  a  large  group  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  at  little  expense.  Working  from  this  premise, 
a  simple  approach  was  developed  for  the  use  of  outside 
.Salesmen  or  district  representatives.  The  eyesight  con¬ 
servation  appeal  was  used,  and  in  order  to  make  it  more 
effective,  it  was  aimed  specifically  at  protecting  the  eye¬ 
sight  of  the  children  in  the  home. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  go  into  the  elaborate  details 
of  a  complete  home-lighting  recommendation,  but  simply 
to  develop  the  fudamentals  of  how  correctly  to  use  light 
for  reading.  The  appeal  was  aimed  to  convince  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  he  should  supply  a  suitable  reading  lamp  at 
every  reading  location  in  the  living  room  of  the  home 
and  that  bulbs  used  in  these  lamps  should  be  of  proper 
wattage. 

I  have  purposely  centered  upon  the  residence  field 
because  this  seems  to  be  the  one  in  which  the  problems 
are  most  difficult.  We  have  already  had  called  to  our 
attention,  through  the  trade  press  and  through  industry 
committee  meetings,  the  sales  technique  developed  by 
the  American  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  which  applied 
these  same  principles  to  the  commercial  field.  The 
results  of  these  operations  have  been  given  wide  pub¬ 
licity  and  I  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat 
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them  here.  As  to  the  industrial  field,  is  there  any  reason 
why  these  same  principles  cannot  lie  applied  with  equal 
effectiveness? 

We  have  new  tools  of  salesmanship,  consisting  of  a 
more  forceful  approach  and  a  more  compelling  api^eal, 
with  which  to  persuade  our  customers  to  use  more  of 
our  service.  Those  who  have  faced  the  facts  in  regard 
to  their  lighting  load  and  have  determined  to  do  some¬ 


thing  about  it  are  getting  results.  They  are  pegging 
decreased  consumption  and,  in  spite  of  conditions  as  the\' 
have  existed  during  the  |)ast  winter,  are  in  many  cast 
securing  increased  load  and  consumption.  Probably  more 
important  than  either  of  these  results,  they  are  reaping 
a  harvest  of  good  will  from  customers  who  have  sin¬ 
cerely  appreciated  the  effort  made  to  show  them  how  to 
use  light  properly. 
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International  Electrical  Consress  ■  1893 
Official  Delegates 

DURING  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  in  1893  an  International  Electrical  Congress  met  in 
Chicago  to  which  the  notable  pioneers  shown  below  were  delegates.  Legendary  indeed  arc 
most  of  them  now.  Not  all  became  immortals,  but  they  were  then  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
new  and  struggling  art  which  was  to  remake  the  world. 
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